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THE OUTLOOK. 


The expedient of nominating machine candidates 
on a civil service reform platform in Pennsylvania, 
althongh it showed that the party leaders were be- 
ginning to take account of the growth of public 
sentiment toward reform, was too thinly disguised 
to meet the crisis. The Independents have now 
held their own convention and nominated their 
own candidates, the latter being of standing and 
character in the State. The platform, although a 
little vague in parts, is in the main sound and rea- 
sonable, The root of the whole difficulty in the 
Republican party is forcibly suggested by a clause 
which is worth copying : 

Third—We denounce the system which makes ‘‘ patron- 
age” and “spoils” out of the public offices ; we denounce the 
Practice of giving them to political managers for use in ad- 
vancing personal political ends ; we denounce the removal of 
faithful and competent officers in the absence of a public 
reason ; we denounce the practice of levying assessments and 
demanding contributions for party use from public officials ; 
be Cenounce, severally and collectively, the evil and corrup- 
Hons which accompany the conduct of the Government ae a 

‘Spoils system,” and which are inseparable from such a 
method of administration; and we denounce the system of 
“boss rule” and “machine” control, which, when tamely 
endured, makes leaders into autocrats, and reduces the mass 
of cit zenship into political bondage. 
Asa means of breaking up the control of the machine, 
aud of securing a freer discussion of popular opinion 
in the nomination of candidates, the platform declares 
in favor of the choosing of delegates to State con- 
Yentions bya more direct method; of representa- 
tion in the State conventions by counties, apportioned 
cording to their Republican vote ; and of the giv- 
Dg of at least sixty’ days notice of the holding of any 
Convention, Mr. George William Curtis has written 
e admirable letter to Senator Mitchell in relation to 
© movement, in which he says that the vague lan- 
Suage of reform platforms raises a suspicion that 





they often are ‘‘ vapid declamation intended to con- 


ceal personal disappointment and spite,” and that | 
the only way to command public confidence in such | 


movements, and to push on the cause of civil service 
reform, is to demand specific measures of reform in 
every platform. People have been cheated so often 
by spurious reform movements that they have be- 
come skeptical. It is understood that Senator Cam- 
eron begins to appreciate the fact that the State 
which he has governed so long isin revolt against his 
authority, and President Arthur, who is nothing if 
not a practical politician, cannot spend his time 
better than in studying the history of the political 
machine in Pennsylvania with a view to such light 
as that history may throw on the state of affairs in 
New York. The Republican party is evidently get- 
ting beyond the control of the politicians who have 
used itso long for their own ends. Unless there be a 
reform within the party there will soon be a revolu- 
tion outside of it. : 





The old proverb, that men are but children of 
larger growth, has received emphatic illustration in 
the deadlock in the House of Representatives during 
the past week. The Committee on Elections has 
made a report to the House, unseating Mr. Dibble, 
a Democratic member for a South Carolina district, 
and putting in his place Mr. Mackey, a Republican. 
So far as we can judge from the newspaper reports 
of the facts of the case, there is really no room for 
serious question as to the correctness of this result. 


The Democratic minority in the House refuse to con- | 


sider the report, on the ground that, as they allege, 


the Committee refused to consider all the testimony | 


bearing upon the case. On this ground they have suc- 
ceeded, by a series of dilatory motions, in preventing 
the House from transacting any business of conse- 
quence for a week. If the allegations are true, and the 
Committee have failed in their duty, this would seem 
to the average intellect a reason, not for refusing to 
consider their report, but for considering it, substan- 
tiating the charges, and then sending the report back 
to them with instructions to perform the neglected 
duty. On the other hand, it is certain that time and 
expense would have been spared had the Republican 
majority yielded to the minority far enough to allow 
the report to be held back and the testimony to be 
taken, or a distinct statement embodied in the report 
why it should not be taken. There is no prospect 
that either party will yield, thongh there is some 
suggestion of such a modification of the Rules of the 
House, forced through by the Republican majority, 
as will enable it to put an end to further dilatory 
proceedings. 


The New York ‘‘ Herald” and the New York 
‘* World” demand the recall of Mr, Lowell, our Minis- 
ter to England; the ‘‘ World” vociferously, the 
‘* Herald” more calmly, and therefore more effect- 
ively. The ‘‘ Herald”. disavows being an organ of 
the administration ; but a series of happy and curious 
coincidences have enabled it to foreshadow the action 
of the administration with singular accuracy, and 
this fact gives to its present utterances a significance 
which they would not otherwise possess. It nomi- 
nates as a successor, Gen. Logan. [If it is attempting 
to prepare a public sentiment which shall approve a 
substitute of Logan for Lowell it is entering on an 
heroic undertaking. The offense for which Mr. 
Lowell’s recall is demanded is that he insisted that 
Irish- Americans should be either Irish or Americans ; 
that they should elect either to leave Ireland alone, 
and not intermeddle with her affairs, or to leave 
America alone, and not, by claiming American citizen- 
ship, embroil America in Irish strife. All the Ameri- 
can suspects were Irishmen by birth, Americans, if 
at all, by naturalization; most, if not all, were 
residing in Ireland, having their homes and business 
there ; several of them were voters, taxpayers and 
even officers in Ireland. Whatever rights may be 
possessed by a genuine American traveling in a for- 
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eign country, a foreigner who has taken out natu- 
ralization papers in the United States, and then 
gone back to his native land and taken up his resi- 
dence there, is not entitled to any other protection 
than that of the laws of the country where he 
chooses to dwell, or any greater privileges than those 
of his fellow citizens who have never tried to wrap 
themselves in a foreign flag for protection. 





The New York Legislature have come to a lame 
and impotent conclusion respecting the Railroad 
Commission ; and it would be a benefit to the State 
if Governor Cornell would veto this absurd product of 
party compromise. This law provides for a Railroad 
Commission of three, but postpones the appointment 
of Commissioners till after another gubernatorial 
election, so that Governor Cornell may not have the 
appointing, and provides that one of the Commis- 
sioners shall be a Democrat, one a Republican, and 
the third a nominee, by concurrent action, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, and the 
Anti-Monopoly League. The attempt to make a 
non-partisan Board by appointing two partisans to 
quarrel and a third non-partisan to keep the peace 
has been tried abundantly in the politics of this 
State, and has never succeeded. Such a measure 
might convert the Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade into political caucuses ; it certainly would 
not make the hybrid Railroad Commission non- 
political, 





The action of the General Assemblies of the two 
Presbyterian Churches (North and South) as re- 
ported in our news columns, should be read with 
interest by all Americans. So long as the churches 
are sectional the communities will be so; and 
whatever tends to bring the churches together 
in fraternal fellowship, and perhaps eventually in a 
national organization, augurs well for the future 
peace and prosperity of the nation. The Old School 
Assembly had passed during the war certain resolu- 
tions of loyalty to the nation which were regarded 
by the Southern Presbyterians as a stigma upon their 
motives, character and action, It must be confessed 
that these resolutions were not only strong but pep- 
pery. Since the war the Old School and the New 
School Churches united ; and there were difficulties, 
partly of a technical nature, in the way of withdraw- 
ing or expunging the obnoxious allusions: for the 
Old School men naturally disliked to retract; the 
New School men were not willing to father, even for 
the purpose of repealing, the resolutions which had 
been passed by an independent body. This diffi- 
culty has at length been overcome ; and the Assembly 
have resolved that ‘‘ while receding from no principle, 
we do hereby declare our regret for and withdrawal 
of all expressions of our Assembly which may be 
regarded as reflecting upon and offensive to the 
Geveral Assembly in the United States, and we 
renew the expression of our warm fraternal regard 
for all who compose its communion, and our readiness 
to exchange delegates forthwith.” At this writing 
delegates have not been appointed ; but there is very 
little doubt there will be, and that fraternal relations 
will be next year fairly re-established between these 
two great ecclesiastical bodies. 





Mr. Gladstone is carrying through the House of 
Commons, simultaneously, the bill for the repression 
of crime and that for the relief of the tenantry. De- 
cisive votes were taken on both questions last week; 
the majority giving precedence to the first measure 
was 254 to 15; tothe second measure, 269 to 157. 
These majorities are significant ; the opposition to the 
first came wholly from the Irish members, and even 
they were not united. Mr. Parnell refuses to lead in 
obstruction movements ; his place was taken by Mr. 
Dillon in a speech of blatant demagoguery, which 
may be of some use to him as a bid for Irish popular- 
ity, but had in the House no other effect than to unite 
all the Liberals, and add to their ranks some of the Iria» 
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members, ina vote to go on at once with the considera-, 


tion of the Repression bill. We have heretofore out- 
lined this bill. It is not unprecedented in principle, 
even in our own country. Its effect is simply to put 
Ireland under maftial law and make the civil judges 
ministers of its execution. They have signed a unani- 
mous protest against this provision of the bill ; but 
the fact that they are disinclined to take these 
responsibilities is not conclusive against the bill itself. 
The simple question is whether the land which has 
furnished such a complete hiding-place for assassins 
can be protected from them by ordinary processes of 
civil law. To that question we think there can hardly 
be but one answer. 





But thongh the Repression bill is not, the Arrears 
of Rent bill is unprecedented in modern legislation. 
It recalls the agrarian laws of the Gracchi, which, 
however, it resembles only in recognizing the right 
and duty of the State to provide for the wants of a 
great pauper population whom centuries of organized 
oppressi#en have made paupers. This bill, which 
has the effect to wipe out all arrears, and leave the 
tenants to start afresh, is a sort of wholesale bank- 
ruptey act. If carried through the House, of which 
there seems now to be no doubt, and accepted by the 
Trish tenants, and Mr, Parnell’s attitude indicates 
that it will be accepted by them in spite of Mr. Dil- 
lon, it will put an end to all evictions, and, it is esti- 
mated, will preserve their homes for over three and 
a half million people. Mr. Gladstone is criticised 
for not introducing this radical measure earlier. The 
critics forget that Mr. Gladstone can go no further 
nor faster thau the English people will follow ; and 
even now the landlords poll a vote of 157 in the 
House of Commons against this measure, which 
pays them practically ten millions of dollars to wipe 
off due and wholly uncollectable arrears from a 
bankrupt tenantry, in order to enable the latter to 
start in life anew. The ground of their objection to 
the bill is that it ought to lend the money instead of 
giving it to the tenants. But this would not relieve 
them from debt ; it would only shift the burden. 





The crisis in Egypt, which was apparently averted 
last week by the submission of the ministry to the 
Khedive, has been precipitated by the action of Eng- 
land and France in a formal demand upon the Khe- 
dive for the dismissal of Arabi Bey. Recognizing 
the fact that there can be no stable relations between 
Egypt and the foreign Powers while this ambitious 
man is practically at the head of the Government, 
France and England have evidently thought it best 
to bring the difficulties to a focus and, if possible, 
secure a permanent settlement of affairs. Unfortu- 
nately for the success of this plan the Khedive is 
practically powerless. He is unable to secure the 
codperation of the army, and the Minister of War 
remains master of the situation, the military com- 
manders having notified the Khedive that they will 
obey no one else, The country is at this moment in 
a state of anarchy, Arabi Bey representing the only 
force that can secure or carry on a government in 
the country. A rupture between Egypt and the two 
foreign Powers, who have assumed to control the 
management of her finances in order to protect the 
foreign bondholders, is apparently unavoidable. At 
a meeting of the Chamber of Notables and the mili- 
tary officers a proposition to depose the Khedive was 
brought forward, but it was finally decided to de- 
mand the reinstatement of Arabi Bey. Another com- 
plication arises from the fact that Turkey is now sus- 
pecte1 of playing a double part, and of inciting Arabi 
Bey while pretending to act againsthim. The Khe- 
dive and the Nationalists with Arabi Bey at their 
head both declare their willingness to accept the 
decision ef the Sultan, but as that personage is 
probably committed to both parties, while the Powers 
are determined that he shall not interfere in any 
event, it is difficult to see any possible settlement of 
affairs short of armed intervention by France and 
England. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CENTER. 


HE Baptist ‘‘ Examiner,” with a consideration 
which does great credit to its charitable heart, 

is in a state of alarm for its sister denomination, the 
Congregationalists. ‘‘ A process of rapid disintegra- 
tion is going on in New England Congregationalism,” 
and it gives the ‘‘ Examiner” great concern. That 
sympathetic journal questions whether the conserva- 
tive influences in this ancient and honorable body 
will besufficient to overcome the disintegrating forces, 
The best it can hope is a second schism ; it greatly 
fears utter degeneracy, decay and disintegration. It 











is rarely that the organ of one denomination feels so 
keenly the evils that afflict a sister denomination. 

It is not probable that anything The Christian 
Union can say can allay the excited fears of our 
contemporary ; yet we are persuaded that they are 
quite groundless. It is true that there are in the 
Congregationalist army two wings—one liberal, one 
conservative ; but it is also true that there is a cen- 
ter. Andsolong asthe center remains unbroken 
there is no danger from any apparent separation be- 
tween the two wings. The center of Congregation- 
alism, as of every other Evangelical body, is Chris- 
tian experience ; the two wings are the two methods 
of explaining Christian experience. 

Religion—at least the Christian religion ; and it is 
only with the Christian religion that the Congrega- 
tionalists or their sympathizing neighbors have to do 
—is, like its Divine Founder, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. Theology is like its human founders, 
perpetually changing. The one isa body of facts, 
the other is a system of explanations ; the one is a 
life, the other is an attempt to account for the life. 
The Christian life is a body of experiences, such as a 
personal consciousness of sin, a true heartfelt sorrow 
on account of it, a sincere turning away from it, an 
acceptance of divine forgiveness freely offered for it, 
a sense of pardon anda joyful peace through the suffer- 
ings and death of Another because of it, a new hope 
for the future despite it, a hope which death cannot 
destroy and even conscious weakness cannot becloud, 
a rejoicing in God and a walking with him, a wor- 
ship of, love for, allegiance to Jesus Christ as the 
God manifest to human hearts in a human life, 
and an affluence of love going out toward all man- 
kind as brethren and up toward God as the all- 
Father, anda solemn personal sense of accounta- 
bility to him, as to a just Judge and a pure, holy and 
compassionate Saviour. Christian theology is a human 
attempt to explain and account for these experiences ; 
to define sin ; to show why the memory of sin should 
give pain and the memory of virtue should give 
pleasure ; to explain why the sufferings and death of 
Christ should afford assurance of divine pardon and 
attest the divine bequest of peace, and how the 
human life of the man Christ Jesus manifests the 
infinite, unknown, divine Person, and the ground of 
the hope which death dims not and even conscious 
infirmity does not becloud. The facts of Christian 
consciousness remain the same throughout all gen- 
erations; the human explanations change from age 
to age and almost from year to year. 

Now the differences between the two wings of the 
Congregationalists, the liberal and the conservative, 
are differences wholly in theological explanations of 
Christian experience ; they are not differences in the 
experiences themselves. They exist in all denomina- 
tions, though just now they are especially prominent 
in one. To particularize : all Congregationalists be- 
lieve that Christian parents ought to consecrate their 
infant children to Christ; the conservative thinks 
he should do this by sprinkling water upon him, the 
liberal thinks it makes no particular difference 
whether he sprinkles water or not. All Congrega- 
tionalists find the burden of sin removed in the 
presence of the grand historic fact of the life, suffer- 
ings, and death of the Son of God; the conserva- 
tives are sure that this is due to some effect which 
that death has had upon God and his government, the 
liberals are sure that they do not know how that death 
gives peace to the perturbed ; and they are inclined to 
think that no one else knows. All Congregational- 
ists are agreed in bringing the richest treasures of 
their hearts’ adoration to Christ Jesus ; the conserv- 
atives think they know what is meant by the 
declaration that he is ‘‘of one substance with the 
Father,” the liberals are sure that they do not. All 
Congregationalists are agreed in the solemn sense 
of their personal accountability to the Judge of all 
the earth ; the Conservatives are more or less clear 
in their prophecy of the final results of incorrigible 
sin, the liberals are more or less inclined to leave 
that final result in the hands of God, as among the 
unsolved problems of the universe. 

An army with an invincible center is none the worse 
for two wings. The two wings may be far apart at 
the tip if they are united firmly in the center, When- 
ever the liberal wing gets so far from the center as to 
deny the vital, spiritual facts of sin, pardon, and a 
Divine Saviour and Life-Giver, or whenever the con- 
servative wing gets so far from the center as to think 
only of its dogmatic definitions and forget the spirit- 
ual truths they were intended to define and defend, 
there is danger of disintegration—not before. At 
present there is no such danger in the Congregational 
churches, The liberal and conservative wings are 





united in the center. They differ in their explana- 
tions, but not in their faith; in their theology but 
not in their experiences, The sorrowful sense of 
human sin and need, the joyful sense of divine for- 
giveness and life through Jesus Christ our Lord, are 
to be found alike in all the sons of the Pilgrims ; in 
Edwards and in Hopkins, in Nettleton and in Finney, 
in Dr. Hawes and in Dr. Bushnell, in Henry Ward 
Beecher and in Dr. Webb. And so long as this js 
true, though there may be foolish divisions into 
schools or even sects, the ‘‘ Examiner” need not fear 
for its Christian brethren the danger of disintegra- 
tion. 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 


HE following paragraph is from a recent letter 
in reference to the How to Succeed papers now 
being published in The Christian Union : 


How to succeed in political life, seems to me, to look 
over the past history of our political men, if there is any truth 
in what you read, that money has brought success to the 
majority. Even in everyday business, such as clerk, book- 
keeper, etc., money and friends get the position, without 
regard for education, character or ability. I should like to 
know how & young man, a farmer by birth and one at 
present, who has worked and, with the money earned by his 
own hands, has put himself through the public school and 
business college, is a-going to succeed, who only has a small 
circle of friends and who has no money? In regard to success 
spoken of in the first piece, ‘‘ How to Succeed,” I think I have 
accomplished that, and can boast of as good a character and 
reputation, as far as known, as any young man. 


Respectfully yours, A FarMER Boy. 


Horace Greeley began life asa printer’s boy; A. T. 
Stewart as a young teacher; Charles O’Conor as an 
Irish Jad in a strange land; James A. Garfield as a 
canal driver ; Chester A. Arthur as a country minis- 
ter’s son; the President of the Hudson and Delaware 
Canal Co, as a worker in a coal mine; John Hall and 
William M. Taylor as suburban pastors, one in Ire- 
land the other in England; all of them without 
money and influential friends. This does not look as 
though the farmer’s boy’s theory of success was 
borne out by the facts. The truth is that the most 
eminent successes have been achieved by character 
without money or friends, Some men have enjoyed 
without labor the results of success achieved by their 
fathers. But in this country the sons of the rich 
rarely compete in success with the sons of the poor. 
Self-help is the commonest condition of success in 
America, The illustrations might be multiplied 
endlessly. 

Our farmer boy would like to know ‘‘ how a young 
man, a farmer by birth and at present, who has 
worked and with the money earned by his own hands 
has put himself through the public school and busi- 
ness college, is a-going to succeed, who only bas a 
small circle of friends and who has no money.” What 
does he mean bysuccess ? Eminence ? fame? wealth ? 
These are, in the nature of the case, exceptional, and 
this kind of success can be attained only by the few. 
If every man bad a million dollars, a million dollars 
would not be wealth. To be wealthy is to be richer 
than your neighbors, Eminence is to be more emi- 
nent than they. If all the land in New Hampshire 
were six thousand feet above the level of the sea there 
would be no Mount Washington—only one great 
table-land. There must be three hundred hands in 
the factory to one superintendent; five hundred 
hearers in the pews to one great preacher; five 
thousand men on the railroad to one railroad presi- 
dent; a hundred thousand readers of the paper to 
one successful editor ; two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people to one United States Senator ; fifty mill- 
ions to one President. The chances, therefore, are 
fifty millions to one that our farmer’s boy will not be 
President, two hundred and fifty thousand to one 
that he will not be Senator; a hundred thousand to 
one that he will not be a great editor, and so on to 
the end of the list. If he must be the peer in fame, 
or influence, or wealth, or power, of the writers of 
the How to Succeed papers, in order to succeed, the 
chances are that he cannot succeed at all. Every 
man can ‘‘ be a hero in the strife”; but every man 
cannot be a major-general. 

But if he is content to succeed in the place in 
which God has put him, and with the abilities with 
which God has endowed him, he can, This he has 
already commenced to prove, He has, by his letter, 
added a valuable chapter to the How to Succeed 
papers, By economy, industry, application, and & 
wise ambition, he has lifted himself above drudgery, 
and acquired an education. He has won by hard 
work the possession of ideas of his own and the 
power of expressing them clearly and forcibly, ™ 
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good English and in a good handwriting. This is a 
possession and a power of no mean value, and one 
not over common even in America, He has an- 
swered his own question better than we can answer 
itfor him. Go on. Do so some more. You may 
not be President, or Senator, or editor, or preacher, 
or millionaire ; but you may have a loving wife, 
and affectionate children, and a sacred home, and a 
competence wherewith to maintain it, and a useful 
influence and honored name in your own community. 
He who has achieved these has achieved success, 
He is quite as likely to be happy, and perhaps to be 
useful, as if he were President, Senator, or million- 
aire. Contentment with godliness is a great gain. 
‘* Blessed the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound— 


Content to breathe his native air 
Or. his own ground.” 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


{7 1TH this number of The Christian Union we 
publish a carefully selected list of books rec- 
ommended for use in Sunday-school libraries. In us- 
ing this list, Sunday-school teachers, superintendents 
and committees must bear in mind the following con- 
siderations : 

1. No list can be pefect. The editor has not read 
all these books through! He has depended on the 
judgment of others, in whose judgment he had greater 
confidence than in his own. Itis nevertheless quite 
possible that some books may be found in this cata- 
logue which are not fairly entitled to a place there, 
and it is measurably certain that some books are not 
to be found in this catalogue which are entitled to a 
place there. The Christian Union only claims for this 
list that it is as nearly complete and as nearly faultless 
as careful inquiry could make it. 

2. It is not a list which any Sunday-school may ac- 
cept and from which it may order without further in 
quiry. It is as impossible to provide such a list for 
the conflicting wants of different Sunday-schools as it 
would be to provide one bill of fare equally palatable 
and hygienic to all tastes and constitutions. Itisa 
selected list from which selections may be safely made. 
A city church school needs one kind of literature ; a 
mission school a different kind; a country school a 
kind still different. The first success to achieve 
with city Arabs is to get them to read at all. Any- 
thing that is moral is better than nothing at all. But 
a school of city boys of educated families needs in its 
library books that will supplement those furnished by 
the home. Such alibrary should be composed mainly of 
books having a distinctively religious tone—books for 
Sunday reading in Christian households. The country 
Sunday-school library, on the other hand, will be of- 
ten the only library in the community. It may safely 
eschew the fiction which is indispensable to the mission 
school, may wisely extend its domain beyond the books 
of a religious tone, such as will constitute the bulk of 
the books in the library of the town or city school, 
and may include a large proportion of useful books of 
science, travel, history, biography and adventure. All 
these classes are included in this list of books for the 
Sunday-school library. 

3. As communities differ, so also do moral judg- 
ments. In our opinion no absolute law can be laid 
down, no absolute standard of selection established. 
But we are convinced that a wider range of literature 
might be advantageously made available in many of 
our Sunday-schcol libraries. The Book of Esther, 
Which has not the name of God in it, would be ex- 
cluded by the canon established by some Sunday- 
school libraries. The Bible is an ensample of breadth 
which we may safely follow. It contains law, history, 
popular science, poetry, fiction, biography, essays, and 
direct didactic teaching. Alarger proportion of books 
of travel, history, science, and biography, a smaller 
Proportion of pious novelettes, would improve mapy 
of our Sunday-school libraries. 

4. To add to the value of these lists we sent to afew 
Well known Sunday-school workers a list of questions 
respecting Sunday-school libraries, and give them on 
another page with the answers received. While there 
are some variations in these answers, they substantially 
agree in recommending as of prime importance a good 
Sunday-school library, selected on a comprehensive 
plan by a careful examination, and with special refer- 
ence to the peculiar needs of the school. The writers 
of these letters are with one exception well known to 
the public. The last one, who hides his personality 
under the modest title of ‘‘A Bible-Class teacher,” 
was, until recently, the superintendent of one of the 
largest and best erganized Sunday-schools in the 
country. 

With this introduction we recommend to Sunday- 
School workers the list and accompanying letters on 
Pages 512-515 of this paper. 


NOTES. 


The senior member of a leading and successful business 
house jn this city tells the readers of The Christian Union 
this week how to Succeed in Business Life; Mr. Round writes 
in his usual entertaining style of Sundry Boston Notions 
which commend themselves as belng especially useful and 
attractive; Mrs. Wright's sketch, Léonie’s Mirage, reflects 
a charming picture of Normandy scenery and life; Mary 
Wager-Fisher gives an account of one of Mr. Oscar Wilde's 
lectures, which will be of interest to those who have not 





heard that somewhat famous personage; Mrs. Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop tells the story of the Giant in the Corner in 
a fashion which reminds the reader of her relationship to the 
most gifted writer of romance whom the world has seen for 
many a year; Susan Coolidge gives a helpful and inspiring 
thought a characteristically musical expression in New 
Every Morning, while “L. A. J.’ touches a common diffi- 
culty with skillful hand in Children in Class. The Spec- 
tator gives some account of a recent work on the Men- 
delssohns, and in the Religious News colums full reports 
of important church gatherings will be found. 





The ‘“‘Advance” is not well informed when it says that ‘‘the 
appointment of a new committee (by the Home Missionary 
Society) without paying any attention to the previous com- 
mittees, was aslur.” In fact this was not done. The reports 
of the two Committees, of Nine and Fifteen, were brought be- 
fore the Executive Committee of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, carefully considered by that Committee, amended, and 
in an amended form reported to the Society for action. The 
report was, as thus amended, brought up for consideration 
in the Society, and the Society resolved to discuss 
it in Commiitee of the Whole, article by article. 
The discussion proceeded but very little way, how- 
ever, before it was apparent that the meeting was unani 

mously in favor of the objects aimed at by the Com 

mittees, but that the methods were open to some serious legal 
objections, growing out of chartered rights and responsibili- 
ties, and that the meeting also desired further and more 
radical changes. The chairman of the Committee who had 
the report in charge declared his own hearty approbation of 
the additional changes proposed; he was followed in the 
same vein by other members of both committees ; and the 
reports of both committees were accordingly recommitted to 
a@ new committee without a dissenting vote, and after a fu’ 
forenoon session, the major part of it spent in a friendly dis- 
cussion of the principles involved in the changes proposed 
The Congregationalists are a very independent folk, and 
are justly proud of their independence. But it is quite un- 
necessury toexaggerate their divisions ; they are large enough 
without looking at them through a magnifying glass. 

The New York ‘‘ Evening Post” calls attention to another 
of those expeditious proceedings in our courts which Judge 
Baleom once humorously characterized as ‘‘nimble.””’ The 
New York City and Northern Railroad, now running between 
High Bridge and Brewsters, defaulted on the interest on its 
first mortgage bonds, May lst. On the 23d of May at11 a. 
M., @ judgment for $90,000 was recovered against the road 
in favor of the Loan and Improvement Company, for money 
borrowed. On the same day an execution was issued to the 
sberiff and on the same day the execution was returned in- 
dorsed ‘‘no property found,” although sixty miles of railroad 
with rolling stock has its terminus within six miles of the 
City Hall. On the following day Judge Donohue, against 
the opposition of the railroad company, appointed a receiver. 
Three days later a second judgment in favor of the New 
York Loan & Improvement Company fcr $900,000 was entered 
at 9:30 a. M., and a second execution returned unsatisfied at 
eleven o'clock. Those who complain of the law's delays 
should study these cases. 


The value of the life-saving service was proved again last 
week, when thirty persons were rescued from the steamship 
‘* Pliny,” which went ashore at Deal Beach. The men of 
Station No. 6 had been disbanded, but being still on hand 
they put out the life lines promptly and saved all the passen- 
gers, among them several women and children. Too much 
cannot be said in recognition of the noble services of the 
crews of these stations, and people who have good literature 
in the shape of magazines or books, or other comforts which 
they would be glad to use for a good cause, cannot do better 
than to select some life-saving station and divide with it 
some of their own opportunities and possessions. There 
could not be a better investment. 


The capitol at Albany has so far cost $13,000,000, and at 
the present rate of expenditure is likely to cost $7 000,000 
more before it is completed. In the meantime the great 
dome over the Assembly chamber, composed of several blocks 
of stone suspended at a height of more than sixty feet above 
the members, shows signs of weakness. Large cracks have 
appeared, and there is serious question whether the Assembly 
is safe under this massive arch. It really looks as if this 
building would compete with the New York Court House for 
the reputation of being the greatest architectural swindle 
and humbug of the age. 


The attempt to bring the church and the theater into har- 
mony is a bold and optimistic effort, but what ehall be said 
of the faith of Gen. Buford, who wants to bring the church 
and the turf into friendly relations? He lately made a speech 
in Louisville in which he set forth the great services which 
the race-course has rendered to mankind, cited the case of 
the Bishop of Canterbury as that of an ecclesiastic who at- 





racing without its vices. Great, indeed, must be the faith 
one who hopes to redeem the business of horse racing. 

The swindler who attempted to defraud Charles Francis 
Adame stated in his confession that he generally succeeded 
with elderly men of large reputation because they were 
seldom willing to meet publicity, and he naturally supposed 
that the Adams family would *‘ pay up” rather than bring the 
facts about their father to light. That the Adams family 
have done the wise thing becomes more and more apparent, 
and it is much to be hoped that their example will be followed 
by every gentieman, elderly or otherwise, who hereafter falls 
into the hands of swindlers and blackmailers. 





A young French Canadian, Marius de Bastide by name, 
while distributing Protestant tracts at Third Avenue and 
Seventy-seventh Street in this city, last Sunday morning, was 
assaulted and seriously injured by several members of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Seventy-seventh Street. This 
is an ancient and approved method of meeting arguments in 
some historical epochs, but it does not commend itself for 
re-adoption in the Protestant city of New York. Where 
were the police! 

Gen. Newton M. Curtis, indicted for receiving money from 
office-holders for political purposes while acting as an agent 
of the Treasury Department, has been found guilty upon two 
counts. This verdict will probably lead to a trial of the con- 
stitutionality of the act under which the indictment was 
found. In any case the result is a step in the right direction, 
and will undoubtedly have a calming influence upon the prac- 
tice of assessing office-holders for party purposes. 

The Christian Union has already expressed its cordial ap- 
proval of the plan to secure a worthy memorial of Longfel- 
low by a national dollar subscription. For the convenience of 
its subscribers, and to a'd the practical working of the scheme, 
The Christian Union will be glad to receive subscriptions to 
this fund and will forward them to Mr. John Bartlett, of Bos- 
ton, the Treasurer of the Committee who have the matter in 
charge. 

The folly of absolutism receives another illustration in the 
action of the Russian Government prohibiting the publication 
of reports of attacks upon Jews, or of any discussions of the 
subject, in Russian newspapers. Crimes are not covered up 
in that way, and, besides, the government is about a year too 
late. 


The Rey Geo. F. Pentecost goes abroad, June 3, for rest 
after a year of unremitting and very successful work. The 
entire sum of money, over $15 000, has been raised by his 
church for the erection of a suitable building to be used asa 
missionary chapel. 


It would be interesting to know on what ground the Roman 
Catholic priest at Milford, Mass., refused the Grand Army of 
the Republic the privilege of decorating the graves in the 
Roman Catholic burial ground on Memorial Day. 

Missouri has produced an antediluvian. The President of 
the State University has actually delivered an address up- 
holding the exploded doctrine of State rights in its most 
extreme and antique form. 


Long Island City must be a paradise for some people. It 
recently cost $8,000 to grade and pave a little piece of ground 
before the court house. No wonder the mayor is in trouble. 


Twenty-five cents will be paid at this office for a copy of 
The Christian Union of December 17, 1879. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the co!umns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Does the Federal Government have power to fell wh'skey in a 
State after the State has a prohibition law in force? How will pro- 
hibition work in regard to ports of entry on the sea-coast, where 
alcoholic liquors are landed and exported? Have men power to sell 
whiskey, through the revenue law which allows men to se!l by the 
quart, in Kansas, or any other State where prohibition is in force? 
Please explain the revenue law. 

2, Also please give me the difference between a philosopher and a 
scientist. G. E. 

HAMILTON SQuARE, N. J. 

1. Liquors of every kind which have been regularly im- 
ported, in accordance with the laws of the Federal G»vern- 
ment, can be sold everywhere in the United States in their 
original packages notwithstandivg any prohibition laws. 
We understand that lately some liquors have been imported 
into Maine in small bottles, and that the owners claim the 
rizht to sell them in that shape as being original packages. 
It is not very likely that such a claim could give serious 
trouble in a State like Kansas, far removed from the border 
land. But all along the Canada line it would be possible to 
import liquors in such manner as to interfere materially with 
the enforcement 9f a prohbibitory law. We have no reason 
to believe, however, that much trouble has yet resulted in 
actual practice from this liberty of importation. 

(2) A philosopher is one who is a lover of wisdom or 
knowledge; the term is generally upplied to one whose 
lines of thought lead him toa study of other than purely 
physical phenomena. The term scientist, on the other hand, 
is generally applied to those who have made a special study 
of the laws of physical nature. 


Has the Reformed Episcopal Church grown materially since its 
organization? and if so, how much? What are the latest statistics ? 





tends races, and urged all good people to accept the virtues of 


The Reformed Episcopal Church was organized Dec. 2, 
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1873. with eight clergymen and twenty laymen. The Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church reported to the Generak 
Council, May, 1881, the following figures, based upon returns 
from perhaps two-thirds of the parishes: Individuals, 8 795; 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars, 8,802 ; baptisms, 1.033 ; 
additions by confirmation and letter, 1,150; contributed for 
parochial and benevolent purposes (year ending May 1, ‘81), 
@152,000; value of church property, exclusive of encum- 
brance, $915,050; the clergy, including bishops, number 109. 
This is claimed to be a better showing than that of the Meth- 
odist Church at the same age. The New York congregation 
began without a dollar, January, 1874. It has now secured 
and fully paid for (May, 1882) a property valued at $200 000. 
It has 350 communicants and three Sunday-schools, number- 
ing nearly 800 teachers and children, and it maintains a 
mission chapel with regular services in West 52d St., near 
Ninth Ave. 


How can a young man preparing for the ministry study homiletics 
athome? What are the best helps? What commentaries would 
you recommend as the nucleus of a young minister's library? Also, 
please tell me where I can procure the best catalogue of theological 
and Biblical li'erature? G. ¥. 

ForsytTu, Ga., April 12, 1882. 

We know of no better book on homiletics than Professor 
Phelps’s recent work, in two volumes. If you are familiar 
with the Greek, the best critical commentaries on the New 
Testament are those of Alford and Meyer. They will lead 
you on to others quite as fast as your means will enable yon 
to procure them. Your best way to make ont a catalogue of 
theological and Biblical literature will be to examine McClin- 
tock & Strong's Cyclopedia, which will give you information 
respecting books under various articles. Any published 
catalogue will be more or less in the interest of special pub- 
lishers. You will do well, however, to purchase your books 
gradually, and only as you need them for study. A good 
library 18 always & gradual growth. 


I have been told that Henry Ward Beecher does not believe in 
eternal punishment. Is it true? Please answer in The Christian 
Union. A REs DER. 

Mr. Beecher has explicitly declared that he does not be- 
lieve in the endless suffering of any one of God's creatures ; 
that he believes that suffering will last as long as sin lasts; 
that he believes the object of punishment is either the refor- 
mation of the offender or benefit to other creatures, and 
that endless suffering can in his judgment accomplish neither 
of these purposes. He has also declared that he he does not 
accept the dogma of universal restoration. This would seem 
to leave as the alternative the annibilation of some, but this 
he has never declared to be his belief, and his present public 
position is that of leaving the impenitent in the hands of God 
without dogmatizing respecting their final end. 


I have been at the bedside where persons who had lived Christians 
were about to die, and have heard them say something like this: 
“Why, Mary!” or, “* There’s John!” Did they see their friends, 
who perhaps had died years previously? If so, was it with their 
natural eyes, or by faith? 8. V. 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio. 

There are many incidents similar to those which have come 
under your own observation. Of course no absolutely cer- 
tain explanation can be afforded of them, but, in our judg- 
ment, as reasonable an explanation as any is that spirifuai 
beings live about us, and that in the hour of death, asin some 
other experiences of peculiar ecstatic and semi-prophetic 
character, a power is accorded to the soul of perceiving 
them, as Elijah and Moses were perceived by Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. 


E. J. B.—Firms which advertise themselves as agencies for 
the prosecution and recovery of foreign and American claims 
generally depend for their livelihood upon the credulity of 
men and women who hope to secure a fortune by accidental 
inheritance without the labor of making it. We advise you 
to keep clear of all such establishments. If you have any 
legal business to transact, put it in the hands of a trust- 
worthy and reliable lawyer. A claim agency of this kind has 
recently been exposed in England and another in Philadel- 
phia. We know nothing of the personal character of the 
one to which you refer, but their announcement of their 
business is suspicious. 


Does Mr. Newman Smyth believe in the atonement of Christ? My 
reason for asking this question is, that it was distinctly stated in our 
teachers’ meeting last evening, by the pastor, that he did not. 

PROVIDENCE, May 16. A SUBSCRIBER. 

We think your pastor is misinformed, and that Dr. Smyth 
does very distinctly hold and teach the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. He has been affirmed to be orthodox by the Faculty of 
Andover Seminary and the Board of Trustees and the Buard 
of Visitors, and his critics have confined their criticisms al- 
most exclusively to his views respecting future punishment. 


Please tell me which is the best map of Palestine for Sunday- 
school use, to be obtained for less than $5.0. M. A. J. 

ELK River, Sherburne Co., Minn. 

We know of no wall map of Palestine adequate for Sunday- 
school use, in an average Sunday-school room, which costs 
less than $5.00. Our correspondent will have to enlarge his 
ideas and raise more money. Meanwhile he can make a map 
by hand which will serve his purpose, with crayon on a 
blackboard or a large sheet of coarse paper. 





Piease tell me where Wellesley College is, and who is the prin- 
cipal; also give me some idea of the philosophies of Kant and Hegel, 
and oblige, A READER. 

Wellesley College is situated at Wellesley, Mass. The 
principal, Miss Howard, has recently resigned, and her place 
has not, so far as we know, been supplied. Send to The 
Christian Union, issue of June 9, 1880, for an illustrated 
supplement giving a full account of the College. The phi- 
losophies of Kant and Hegel cannot be expounded in a para- 





graph. Look in any good encyclopedia, or read Bowen's 
** Modern Philosophy.” 


Can you inform me of the address of the secretary or treasurer 

of some undenominational missiouary society, and oblige, 
INQUIRER. 

The American Missionary Association, the American 
Home Missionary Society, and the American Board are all in 
form undenominational. They are all in fact supported 
mainly by Congregationalists, and the result of their work 
is the establishment of Congregational Churches. We know 
of no other distinctively undenominational societies. 





Please inform me where and by whom the following papers are 
published: ‘* Congregationalist,” ‘* North American Review,” and 
“The Chautauquan.” 

1. The Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 

2. ‘North American Review,” 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 

3. ‘The Chautauquan,” Meadville, Pa. 





Op SUBSCRIBER.—The text used by the Committee in the 
New Revision has not been published, but it is understood 
that they followed, with comparatively few variations, that 
which is adopted by Hort and Westcott in their new edition 
of the Greek Testament, heretofore noticed in our columns. 








NEW EVERY MORNING. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
VERY day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over. 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover ; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night 

has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever ; 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days 
which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and 
their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot re-live them 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in His mercy receive, forgive them ; 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 
HOW TO SUCCEED. 
IN MERCANTILE LIFE. 
By A New York MErcnant. 








OR a man to succeed in mercantile life he must 
have at the outset a natural taste for the particular 
business he enters. And this taste must have been 
shown when he was a boy, and the start made at the 
foot of the ladder. 

A boy commencing in mercantile life begins by run- 
ning errands, going to the Post Office for the mail, 
filing away letters and copying letters in the letter book. 
After he has done that for a year or two the firm begin 
to know something about him and what he is fitted for; 
and when I say ‘‘the firm” I am speaking of large 
houses that employ a great number of men, and where 
there are several departments carried on independently. 
Some boys develop an ability that would lead them to 
the handling of stock, while others are more suited 
for the detai!s of office work. 

A collegiate education is not necessary for the mer- 
chant; his knowledge must be essentially of the practi- 
cal sort, and he must be able to apply it, at all times, 
promptly and efficiently. It is well for every young 
man who enters on & business career to have a good 
understanding of bookkeeping and finance; many a 
man, according to my experience, has failed of success 
for the want of this knowledge. I have never had the 
good fortune to engage competent bookkeepers who 
have graduated from the ‘‘ business colleges,” as they 
are called, and I think one year of practical business 
life is worth three years spent in a business college. 
An acquaintance with the French and German languages 
would be, of course, useful to a young man, but not 





absolutely essential, because clerks of those nationali- 
ties can always be engaged in this country, and at very 
low wages. 

Then, too, a man must have a technical knowledge, 
only gained by actual experience, suited to the particu- 
lar position he intends to fill: the salesman in any 
branch of mercantile life must be thoroughly informed 
as to the quality of the goods he is selling; a man in 
the carpet business, for instance, must not only be 
posted in regard to such matters, but be especially 
quick at arithmetic. A man wants a carpet for a cer- 
tain room the dimensions of which are so and go. 
There are different widths of carpet and border, and a 
salesman must answer quickly what the number wil] 
be. So each branch of mercantile life requires a spe- 
cial aptness in some direction, though I think a quick- 
ness at figures will apply to all. 

In large establishments in these days, as I remarked 
a moment ago, the business is divided up, and the dif- 
ferent partners attend to the different departments. 
The gentleman who attends to the financial part of the 
business may know nothing about the goods that are 
sold, and the one who is acquainted with the manu- 
facture and sale of the goods may be utterly unfitted 
to manage the financial affairs of the house. In our 
firm one of the members is very fond of the details of 
the business, while another cares nothing about detail, 
but has great ability in the art of selecting goods. 

The mercantile enterprises of the present day are 
carried on on such a large scale that there is not as 
much chance fora man to become a successful sole 
proprietor as there used to be. But there is just as 
good an opportunity for a young man to rise to a lu- 
crative position, and become connected with firms that 
do a large business. It is strange, but nevertheless 
true, that many men would rather open a store of their 
own and make, maybe, $2,500 a year, than be employed 
by some large establishment under a salary of twice 
that sum. I have known several instances Of that 
kind. On the other hand, we have men who com- 
menced with us as errand boys or porters who worked 
their way up until they now receive salaries of $5.000 
a year. One young man commenced with us as entry 
clerk, then he was promoted to be assistant cashier, 
then cashier, then financial clerk of the house, and 
finally he was taken into the firm. 

What has led to this success? I should say the 
secret lies in attention to business. These men have 
let outside matters drop and devoted themselves thor- 
oughly and heartily to the details of their work. We 
can go to the Bible for a good rule in business. ‘‘ He 
that is faithful in few things shall be made ruler over 
many.” Anda young man in his efforts to rise must 
not be too sensitive. I suppose there are men who 
have had little ‘‘tiffs” with their fellow-clerks now and 
then, and that their path has not always been perfectly 
smooth; but, instead of getting their ‘‘dander up,” 
as the Yankees say, they simply made the best of 
matters, and through industry and a careful at- 
tention to the little things that make up a business 
life have been successful. On the other hand, I can 
show you young men of good families, who have come 
here with a first-class education, but, through careless- 
ness and want of attention to business, are now out of 
employment. The trouble with the young men of the 
present day is that they do not take sufficient interest 
in their work ; their minds seem to be wandering far 
away, thinking of outside matters. A man cannot be 
successful who is not interested in what he has to do, 
and who does not give attention to the details. 

The way to draw trade is to sell first-class goods, 
never to misrepresent the quality of an article, and 
sell at a fair profit. Then each customer becomes 8 
living advertisement of the house. Then, I believe in 
having one price made by the firm, and not selling un- 
der that price. Of course a firm must depend very 
much on its salesmen, and a salesman selis more or less 
as he possesses the qualities of politeness, persever- 
ance, the ability to talk well—or ¢act ; and that little 
word will cover the whole. 

But, with the competition now going on, the success- 
ful merchant must advertise in the kind of papers that 
are most likely to reach his customers, and so keep 
himself before the public ; and we think this should be 
done without any specific announcement as to prices. 
There is more advertising of all kinds done in these 
days than there ever was before, the principal reason 
for it being the sharp competition in the various 
branches of industry. 

To be a successful merchant a man must do a cash 
business. Long credits are now being done away with, 
and bills are rendered promptly within thirty days 
after the delivery of the goods. Houses that ten years 
ago spent one thousand dollars a year in supporting 
a credit department now have to spend ten thousand 
dollars. The only safe way is to do a cash business, 
and unless a man does make his collections promptly 
he stands a pretty good chance of going under. 

It is not necessary for a merchant to have a knowl- 
edge of the law relating to contracts, ete. He will 
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learn a great deal of law by observation and reading 
the papers. Where information is required in regard 
to any special topic of interest to him, the cheapest and 
best way is to go to a first-class lawyer. 

Lastly, let the merchant stick to onething. Having 
entered on a particular business let him master it from 
top to bottom, and devote his constant, unremitting 
attention to it. And never let him speculate a dollar 
in bonds, stocks, real estate, oil wells, anything. If 
he makes money let him lay it away, or invest it in his 
own business. 

I should add that a man’s associates should be right 
and his personal habits correct. He must be governed 
by sound principles of morality and religion, without 
which no true success can be attained. 








SUNDRY BOSTON NOTIONS. 
By Wo. M. F. Rownp. 

THE popular expression always has a germ of truth 

in it. It is said that ‘‘ Boston is a city of notions” 
—and it is truly sosaid. The notion is, in some cases, 
the diminutive of the idea. We live by the realization 
of ideas, and Boston realizes more ideas to the year 
than any other city in the country. They are not 
always great ideas, but then the comfort of life de- 
pends rather on the realization of many small ideas 
than of few great ones. To be brief, life in Boston is 
made easy and comfortable by the realization of many 
notions. For a day or two past I’ve been a looker on 
in Boston, and a student of notions. For the benefit 
of the prejudiced dwellers of other cities permit me 
to quote hastily and pointedly some few pages from 
my note book, touching two or three conspicuous and 
newly developed Boston notions. 

First, as tocabs. There is not a New Yorker but 
says ‘*We ought to have a system of cheap cabs.” In 
the meanwhile Boston not only says she ought to have 
cheap cabs, but does have them. The Herdic coaches 
have been most successfully introduced, and the hack- 
man is no longer a terror to visitors in Boston. Seven- 
ty-five cents an hour pays for a cosy little cab, if there 
is but one person, and if there is a party of three or 
four the charge is a dollar an hour. Twenty-five 
cents is the charge from point to point within the city 
limits. This is not properly a Boston notion, except 
in the instant popular acceptance and support of a sys- 
tem introduced by an enterprising Pennsylvanian. 

But the Orieatal Palace Coffee House is a Boston 
notion, and one to which temperance reformers and 
capitalists may wellturn their attention. In one of the 
busiest parts of Washington Street there is a very 
showy building, with plate glass windows and much 
new paint, where the attractions of the corner gin- 
palace are all set forth—minus the gin. Entering from 
the street one finds a long barat which nothing stronger 
is sold than most perfectly prepared male-berry Java 
coffee, and such edibles as usually tempt the patrons 
of the more spirituous lunch counter. Coffee is sold 
at two, four, and six cents a cup, according to the size 
of the cups In the same room with this coffee bar 
are billiard and pool tables, where the games are fur- 
nished at about thirty-three per cent. lower prices than 
in the liquor shops. Smoking is allowed, and the 
daily papers are furnished gratuitously to those who 
wish to read. In another part of the building is a con- 
cert ball, where entertainments are given twice a week 
to the patrons of the house. There is a room for small 
games, checkers, dominoes, chess, etc., which can be 
used on payment of fifteen cents an hour. I visited 
the coffee house at eleven in the morning, and found 
it full of patrons. Full of young men, many of whom 
would have been lounging in pool and bar rooms if 
they had not been there. That the institution is a 
success is clearly shown from the fact that no Jess than 
eighty gallons of coffee are sold there every day, and 
that the place is not empty of patrons from morning 
till night. This is a common sense move in temper- 
ance reform. It pays for itself as it goes, and its 
benefits are already so manifest that similar cafés are 
to be put up in different quarters of the city. 

Another Boston notion is Boffin’s Bower. Noddy 
Boffin and his amiable wife never had a lovelier 
thought than that which has become a living reality iv 
this institution. Miss Jennie Collins, indefatigable 
and self-sacrificing, has a warm heart and tender sym- 
pathy with working women. Going in for fashion, she 
calls them ‘‘sales-ladies” and ‘‘ work-ladies.” Never 
mind what she calls them; she works for them—be- 
cause she loves them. More than twelve years ago she 
established herself in a little room on Washington 
Street as the ever-ready adviser and helper of work- 
ing women. Through much difficulty she has brought 
her work to a system that helps those who need help 
without wounding their self-respect. Miss Collins is a 
rare talker. Her conversation is somewhat pyrotech- 
nical; but all the sparks are illuminative. She is a 
woman who has the courage of her opinions; and one 
of her opinions is that there is a natural antagonism 
between the women who do work for their money and 








those who don’t. ‘*‘ Women—the women whose hus- 
bands give them the money—they are the ones who 
insult and tread upon the sales-ladies and the work- 
ladies. What these girls have to endure would drive 
a man mad; set that down! A woman goes to the 
shop to buy a dress; she’s had a quarrel with her hus- 
band to get the money, and she vents her ill-nature on 
the poor shop-girl: set that down! Fashionable wo- 
men can’t bear that these sales-ladies and work-ladies 
should have any privileges. It makes a fashionable 
woman as mad as fury to see a pretty store attendant 
with a jaunty bow of ribbon on. It’s dreadful; you 
may say that one-half of all the women are engaged in 
trampling upon the other half. It is the women that 
keep the sales-ladies from sitting down; it’s the women 





who drive the poor creatures into crime; it is the | 


women who are jealous lest the shop-ladies shall get 
into society and be more attractive than they, the fash- 
ionable women, are.” 

That is a little bit out of Miss Jennie Collins’s con- 
versation. It was piquant, I assure you. It made me 
feel that the shop-girls of Boston bad an all-sufficient 
champion, who deserved well of them and of the pub- 
lic. All of Boffin’s Bower is full of the Dickens atmos- 
phere. Miss Collins herself is not unlike some of the 
bright characters which the mind of the great novelist 
created. There is sunshine and fresh air, there are 
‘*vreen things growing” in the Bower, and there is the 
radiance of goodness, the breeziness of enthusiasm, 
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presence, rel atless as fate, knitting up my record of 
doom, as Madame Defarge knit up the gathered 
evidences syainst her marked victims. Is another 
dreadful “Tale of Two Cities” to be written, and 
am I to be a victim of the Bostonese guillotine ? 
Click—click—click— I hear it now; the dreadful 
needles of the Boston Art-Museum attendant who fol- 
lowed me everywhere! It sounds like the chatter- 
ing of teeth that are making ready to devour me. 
This is a dreadful Boston notion! 

One word more—of one other Boston notion. The 
Newsboys’ Reading Room. Here isa bit of very prac- 
tical philanthropy. Here in this upper chamber in 
Bromfield Street, with its bare floors and deal tables, 
the newsbcys have lots of wholesome fun and profit 
by reading something better than stuff. I hear that 


| newspaper men organized this reading-room for the 


and the ever-verdant memory of the writer-philanthro- | 


pist who unwittingly gave the place its name. It is a 
little mission, but a great one. It is almost entirely 
one woman’s work. It grew out of a notion that work- 
ing women needed strong personal effort for their up- 
lifting. It illustrates the power of a single woman’s 
will. What might not Boston sewing girls become as 
a class if there were a score, or a hundred, Jennie Col- 
linses! Would that every city in the land had a Jen- 
nie Collins and a Boffin’s Bower! 

There is a dear little Boston notion in the number 
of flower venders in the streets. I met them at many 
corners, with great boards covered with rich purple 
and gold pansies and blue violets, and the odor of tea- 
roses and lilies of the valley came to me on the breath 
of the March day, and I knew things were waking up. 
They are cheap too, all these lovely flowers. And it is 
fashionable to buy them and to wear them; everybody 
may have a button-hole bouquet, a leaven of summer 
in the wintry weather. 

The libraries! Where is there such another city in the 
country for libraries? There’s the Athen:eum, stately 
and grand, on Beacon Street, anchored forever there 
in the still waters of utter respectability, with fine old 
houses on each side of it and a lovely old graveyard in 
the rear. It is the best library for study in this coun- 
try. The employees seem to esteem it a favor if you 
ask a favor of them. People that go there are so 
serenely helpful to each other too; they have a de 
partment of ‘‘ notes and queries,” where you hang up 
your questions one day and find them answered the 
next. Ican’t work in the Astor Library; there’s too 
much red-tape; the worker is kept at arm’s length 
from the books; but information accumuiates itself in 
the Boston Atheneum and articles write themselves 
there. One is not regarded as a thief, to be searched 
going in and coming out, aud one may write with ink, 
like a Christian gentleman, and not be forced into us- 
ing a pencil, like a schoolboy. The Astor Library is a 
noble institution, but it is exasperating. The Boston 
Atheneum is an equally noble institution, but it puts 
one in the best condition and environment for study 
and thought. Then, if the library falls short in some 
particular line, there is the great hospitable and demo- 
cratic Public Library to flee to; and that too failing, 
Harvard College is only across the river. 

And there is the Art Museum, a goody-goody insti- 
tution in s°me particulars, but get-at-able. Here are 
some pretty things to look at, and here, too, the first 
thorny Boston notion that occurs to me. Irefer to the 
peculiar espionage that is exercised over visitors. Why, 
why must I be followed by a soft-footed man or a 
knitting, furtive-glancing woman when I walk through 
these well-encased treasures? My cane has been taken 
trom me—I could not poke holes in the pictures if I 
felt inclined to do so. I don’t blame them for taking 
away my cane; they have Allston’s pictures there, and 
the true connoisseur can never look at these horrid 
sprawls of ill-drawn people without an inclination to 
poke them. But I do blame them for watching me 
when I walk among the bronzes and bric-a-brac. Do 
they think that I shall walk away with a Chinese 
shrine in my pocket, or slip a Venetian settle under 
my coat? Or is it true that a record is kept of the 
conversation, and that these soft-footed attendants write 
down all the heterodox opinions of the stranger-Pihilis- 
tines who invade these revered precincts? When will 
it be brought against me that I said that most of 
Allston’s pictures were only worthy to be burned? 
I hear the dreadful click of those knitting-needles now, 
as the otherwise silent woman glode in and out of my 





boys. The journalist-philantropist is always a practical 
philanthropist. When a man has been a journalist for 
ten years he has had most of the nonsense knocked 
out of him; he gets down to a hard-pan of common 
sense. Here is this reading room; it takes the boys 
out of the street, gives them something to dc, and per- 
mits them to be boys still. There is no effort to man- 
ufacture young prigs out of the raw material of the 
streets. They give the boys papers to read—jolly 
papers, too—the ‘‘ Youths’ Companion,” ‘ Harper's 
Young People,” ‘‘Golden Days;” and magazines Jike 
“St. Nicholas” and ‘‘Wide-Awake. They give them 
games to play. They give them entertainments every 
week—evenings in which there is music, and fun, and 
screams of laughter, and unbounded applause. Why 
not bring this Boston notion over to New York? We 
have newsboys too; but, alas! we’re not Boston— 
we’re only a metropolis! 








LEONIE’S MIRAGE. 
By Mrs. Marcaret Bertua Wrianr. 

ewe Normandy, with its atmospheres of powdered 

pearl and topaz, its soft green landscapes, its 
opulent orchards and heather blooming hills, its quaint 
villages with tiled houses and thatched cottages, its 
picturesque market- places and stern churches, its 
wooden-footed peasantry and ubiquitous donkeys, its 
undulating coast-line bordered by dancing, dazzling 
sea. 

There is a stone farmhouse, russet-thatched and 
ancient, on the Norman coast, whose windows frame 
pictures whichever way they look. The fairest pict- 
ure, however, by all odds is that framed by the ever- 
open door, hospitable alike to poultry, swine and 


meditative cows: the one looking seaward from under . 


an arch of glotre de Dijon roses. It must be said that 
this door is ever necessarily open, even though all the 
outlines of the picture it frames be hidden in Turner- 
like mists, and though the skies are leaden and the in- 
visible sea murmurs hollowly or rages like a caged 
lion upon the hidden shore, for the very good reason 
that the tiny, deep windows—Normanly tiny and 
deep—are so covered with climbing roses that when the 
door is closed scarcely more light enters than finds its 
way down the one monumental chimney. With the 
door closed, the cavernous fire-place, its mantel as high 
as a man’s head and set abundantly with virgins and 
saints in gaudy plaster, gleams almost weirdly in the 
dimness, with ashen floor and sooty walls iNumined 
into a curious sort of monochromatic fantasy ; or ‘‘ an 
arrangement in ebony and silver” perhaps one might 
prefer to say. 

The dairy windows of this farmhouse look into an 
apple orchard, the bedrooms overlook a velvety cour 
shadowed by plum trees, but this front kitchen door 
looks directly across the broad highway, with salt 
meadows beyond, then an arm of radiant sea sweeping 
the foot of a bold promontory upon the top of which 
a fair city shimmers and gleams in slumbrous haze. 
This city is the metropolis of its region ; busy, noisy, 
given to sharp practices, but looking from the distance 
of the farmhouse as only airy and ideal. 

It was much in this way, even if unconsciously so— 
as upon a cloud-built city over sweet fountains in the 
desert of her life—that Léonie gazed across that arm 
of sea, as she sat, day after day, upon the rose-arched 
door-stone knitting the coarse white cotton stockings 
with which a pillow-case must overflow before the 
judicial and thrifty gossips of the commune would 
acknowledge that her nuptials had received the sacra- 
ment of a respectable trousseau, even although already 
forty pairs of linen sheets, forty pairs of pillow-cases, 
brown woolen short gowns, grey woolen petticoats and 
jaunty white caps by the dozens were carefuily laid 
away in great wooden chests in the grenier. 

For a certain reason Léonie was peculiarly sensitive 
to the opinions of the gossips, and, in reality, her 
trousseau was prepared more in deference to their ver- 
dict than for the changed life upon which she was 
about to enter. For had not Jean many times told 
her, ‘‘ Don’t prepare any trousseau, mignonne. Over 
there everything is so different, and you will need no 
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caps to hide your curly brown hair, and will wear 
your dresses down to the ground”? She was sensi- 
tive, because she well knew that the gossips were 
greatly disposed to wag their tall donnets-de-coton 
and ruffie their weather-beaten brows over her pros- 
pects. Not that Jean was not as deau gargon as any 
flat-capped, blue-bloused Norman in Pennedepie, and 
spent his money as if plenty more were growing where 
that came from. They did not deny that, in his own 
pays, he might be a desirable husband for any girl in 
Léonie’s position, and his bright sailor face was cer- 
tainly very attractive ; but then, vows comprenez, no- 
body really knew anything about him, and Léonie 
certainly ran a foolish risk when there wasn’t a side- 
wiskered, blue-eyed Jacques, André or Guillaume in 
the commune who would not jump at the chance of 
marrying such a dot and face as Léonie’s. 

She was perfectly conscious of all this, for are there 
not always gossips who turn state’s evidence in straw- 
thatched Norman hamlets as in white-walled, green- 
blinded American ones? and she realized with a sink- 
ing at her heart how wooden sabots clattered, and full 
short petticoats ruffled themselves, and spread widely 
at bottom like a sort of neutral-tinted pumpkin 
blossom, with the energy by which the homeward way 
from market was infused by discussion of her affairs. 
She felt quite sure that if either of her parents were 
living an eternal barrier would have been put between 
her and her heart’s desire, for her father, a man of 
substance, maire of the commune, had had all of a true 
Norman’s rigor of prejudice—the same that in an Eng- 
lishman we call insularity—and firmly believed that all 
the world outside of /a delle France was semi-barbaric, 
and that even of Frenchmen only the favored Nor- 
man escaped the stamp of la canaille. But somehow 
Desiré was different, or perhaps Desirée his wife in- 
fluenced him. Not that hard-headed money-making 
Desirée had any sympathy with love’s young dream 
under any circumstances. She had snarried, herself, 
under no idealizing illusions whatever. She had 
merely cou#ed_Desiré’s acres against the mill revenues 
of Emile, and had given her hand to the highest figure. 
Desirée had a keenZeye for business. She knew that 
Léonie’s father had arranged that if his daughter mar- 
ried without the united consent of both her brother 
Desiré ard her grandmother Jolian, half her intended 
dot should revert to the family at large. So it came 
about that Desiré had formally given the only consent 
necessary to the strict legality of the marriage, while 
grandmother Jolian persistently refused hers. This 
vigorous relic of a dead generation, with petticoats 
scarcely below her stalwart knees, greatly approved 
of Desiré’s wife, and was inclined to regard her thrift 
and saving as a sort of tardy retribution on the 
part of a repentant Providence for the dreamy, dis- 
tance-gazing and silent Léonie, who had always seemed 
a sort of changeling in the family. 

The betrothal was now a year old. In the year 
since Jean sailed away from yon distant city, Léonie 
had received two letters signed ‘‘ton vrai John.” These 
letters were written in a queer sort of ‘‘ pigeon” 
French, but to Léonie it seemed the language of a 
celestial visitant stammering in terrestrial accents too 
coarse for it. For six months she had received no 
letter at all; but the silence troubled her little. She 
never forgot that in bidding her farewell, over there 
in the falaise, with the sea’s murmur mingling with 
their own, and even the cold stars seeming to pity 
their sorrow of parting, Jean had whispered brokenly, 
‘“‘Don’t ever doubt me, pretty one. I'm true as 
steel, but a sailor knocks about in all sorts of 
places, and cannot always be in trim to reel off a 
letter.” 

She was only thankful to have received any letter at 
all, and was disposed to look upon the fact that she 
had, as a miracle of divine mercy. For Jean did not 
know one word of French save comme bean and tray 
dean when he fell from the top of the diligence in a 
sort of vertigo, and had been laid up with his injuries 
four months in one of their chambers. Desirée had 
charged him & good round sum for his pleasant 
quarters, and his ship had sailed without him. ‘ But 
what of that?” he used often. to say to Léonie. ‘A 
fellow mus’n’t expect to get a broken arm, a joggled 
brain, his board and nursing, and the prettiest sweet- 
heart in the world all in four months without paying a 
high-priced fiddler for it.” 

All that year Léonie had trained her roses, cultivated 
the flowers that made Desirée’s stall the most brilliant 
in the market, and fashioned her trousseau upon the 
rose-arched door-stone, gazing ever off upon the dream 
city—which she had never seen nearer—somewhat as 
an imaginative Christian might gaze upon towered 
and battiemented white clouds, beyond which he be- 
lieves the beloved dead has passed into an unknown 
world. It was well with him there, she knew, and 
sometime she, too, should pass beyond that beautiful 
mystery into an infinitely more radiant sphere, which 
could never be else than heaven because he was there. 
Nevertheless the sorrow remained that he was taken 





and she was left, and the dream city, voiceless and 
unanswering, gleamed and shimmered againt the west- 
ern sky ever the visible sad mystery beyond which her 
love had passed into an invisible one. She had, some- 
how, a feeling that some trace or shadow of him must 
linger there yet, some echo of his bluff voice or sturdy 
step, and had the west wind, which she loved best of 
all winds, brought her any sound save its own voice 
or the sea’s she would have delighted herself with the 
sweet fancy that it was some echo of Jean won from 
the mystery through which he had passed. 

Desirée had driven off to market in her donkey-cart 
laien with colorful vegetables. Desiré was at work 
in the pelowse. The farm servant Marie, with brawny 
legs bare and cap all awry, was scrubbing the tile floor 
with a long-handled brush. Léonie was knitting upon 
the door-stone, exchanging salutations with all the 
donkey-carts jogging marketward, and ever return- 
ing to the wistful, rapt gaze with which she saw 
the dream city, beautiful and vague in the golden dis- 
tance. If one had told her that city was populated 
with angels she would scarcely have doubted it; had 
one assured her that its commonest speech was set to 
exquisite music, that its pinnacles were golden, and its 
streets fine pearl, she could not have imagined it more 
beautiful and strange than she imagined it now. 

‘‘Léonie grows more moony and distraite every 
time one sees her,” said ecoquettish Marthe, sitting 
between panniers of young onions. ‘‘She looks right 
through one into distance, as if one were air or 
water.” 

‘*She’ll find that fiancé of hers as thin as water or 
air, or I'll lose my head,” said stout André, walking 
beside her. ‘‘ Voyons ; it is only a month now till the 
time set for the marriage. If we never dance till then 
we neel never kick off our sabots.” 

‘*Léonie! we goto H——— to take these melons to the 
American steamer ; will you go?” cried Madame Petit 
from her charette. 

Dazzled and bewildered as if Annunciation Angel 
had suddenly risen up, fair and shining, from out 
those abbreviated petticoats and that poiated onnet 
de coton, Léonie was powerless to answer for a few 
seconds. H-——! The dream city! The beautiful 
yague mystery through which her love had passed, 
yad from out whose pearly and golden mists he would 
soon return to her! Itseemed almost sacrilegious 
to penetrate that ideal distance, to set martal foot 
upon those jeweled pavements, to wrest its beautiful 
mystery from that sky-set city. Leonie would have 
declined to surrender her fair delusion had not 
Desiré called, 

‘*Go, Leonie, and then you cannot say again that 
you never saw any other place than Pennedepie.” 

The two hours’ voyage in the little steamer was 
oppressive to Léonie. She felt that she was parting 
with one of the fairest imaginings of her life, plucking 
out an illusion by the very roots and receiving in its 
stead, with every revolution of the wheel, a dull re- 
ality of yellow clay banks, smoking red factory chim- 
neys, common-place houses and disheveled quays. She 
would have given the world if she could have shut her 
eyes and turned back blest with power to utterly for- 
get that the golden mystery had even been fora mo- 
mentstript from her dream city. 

Upon the quay where they landed a newly arrived 
ship was unloading. Léonie’s heart leaped and her 
ears seemed filled with music as she caught sounds of 
a language which four months of broken converse 
with her lover had made dear and familiar to her. 

‘* Stand just here; there—right in that clump of trees, 
this side the old church, can you make out to dis- 
tinguish a gray stone house? Well, in that house I 
made the tallest kind of love for four months to the 
prettiest little paysanne in all Normandy. The family 
jewed me with bills, hard-fisted Norman fashion, so I 
had no occasion to tread lightly through it. But if I 
hadn’t been already a married manI think I should 
have married /a petite Léonie after all, for her dot was 
not to be sneezed at.” 


Many English-speaking visitors find their way every 
summer to Pennedepie. The Norman atmospheres 
are cool and fragrant, the fruit orchards opulent, the 
ivy-grown churches and straw-thatched villages en- 
chanting to picture-loving eyes. Desirée lets rooms at 
immense prices and reaps golden harvests without 
trouble of driving her fruit and vegetables to market. 
When she has any difficulty in understanding the some- 
times epileptic French of her lodgers she says, 

‘What a pity Léonie has forgotten all her English! 
once she spoke itcomme une vraie Anglaise. She speaks 
almost nothing now, but sits always staring across 
the sea to H——. If ever she speaks atall it isto mutter 
something about once having had a bad dream, and 
that Jean will soon return from out the shining mist. 
She has knitted already three pillowcases full of stock- 
ings for an impossible trousseau. Madame must have 
seen her—that frightened-looking, wrinkled vieille fille, 
always knitting on the_door-stone.” 





Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEEoHER. 


GOD IN CHRIST.* 


SUPPOSE the one great want of every person who 
is attempting to live a life according to the ideal 
of Christ is a better understanding of the consciousness 
of the character of God as itis made known in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Ican understand perfectly well 
how, at a certain period of the world’s history, it was 
necessary chiefly to reveal and to emphasize the great- 
ness, the grandeur, the power and the terror of the 
Lord; and I can see that now there are situations in 
which the terror of the Lord would be almost the only 
presentation of God that could be made effectual. 
Where the moral sense of men is so low and imperfect 
that they can scarcely discriminate between right and 
wrong, I can see that it will require a great deal of 
stimulus to produce in them a sensibility to right-doing 
and wrong-doing. 

But, on the other hand, where a community are liv- 
ing in a state of civilization ; where they are living with 
a fair knowledge of religious truth; where they are 
living conformably to the ordinary canons of morality ; 
where they have conscience, and where they have « 
taste which is auxiliary to conscience, then the intenser 
monitory representations of God are not so necessary. 

I could not afford, if I were conscious of having 
committed some form of crime, to walk with a police- 
man—especially when he gave indications of being a 
spy, and I knew what he was thinking and saying and 
doing. He might be generous and kind, but I could 
not stand it. I could, however, walk with a man like 
my father, who, of all things, wanted me to do right 
and scorn wrong. Though he knew my infirmities 
and weaknesses, I could walk with him. One that is 
my Father loves me tenderly, desires my good, and is 
sorry for me in the respects in which I am ashamed of 
myself; and I can afford to walk with him. 

I remember very well some instances in which I 
went to my father when a boy. I knew that I had done 
some things that were not exactly right: and yet I was 
disposed to defend-myself and resist punishment. In 
other words, I was what boys call being ‘‘stuffy,” 
with a sort of consciousness that } had not the case 
entirely on my side. My father, who had great art in 
dealing with human nature, instead of peremptorily 
descending upon me, began afar off, and approached 
me in asmiling and very gentle way. He first put to 
me questions of a problematical character. ‘‘ Now, my 
son, if a person should do so and so, and so and go, 
you would not approve of it; would you?” Well, no, 
as an abstract proposition, I could not approve of it. 
Thus he drew a little‘nearer, and a little nearer, till I 
felt that he had got pretty close to the point under 
consideration ; and then, with great affection, and with 
tears in his eyes, he said, ‘‘Now, my son——”, when 
there was a great boohoo on my part, and I broke 
down, and gave it all up; and I felt ever so much 
better for getting through with it. I could afford to 
walk with my father because he was so wise, because 
he was & magnanimous soul, because he loved me, and 
because I was perfectly certain that he was after me, 
not to give me a whipping, but to make me a better 
boy. 

Therefore I can understand how a person taught to 
regard God as a being who has a law to take care of, 
who has to be thinking of what the public sentiment of 
the universe will be (whether this, that, or the other 
thing), and who stands behind these bulwarks and 
says to each person, ‘‘I am well disposed towards you, 
but you have broken the Jaw, and I am just and equit- 
able, and I cannot let you off ;” I can understand how, 
though it may not be defined exactly that way, if a 
person has a feeling that God is against him, and is 
conscious of a sense of shame and culpability for 
having stumbled and gone wrong, and broken his reso- 
lutions and promises, and given way to temptation—I 
can understand how, under such circumstances, a person 
may feel there is something which separates between 
him and God, just as things separate between friends 
onearth. According to the language of the Bible, 
God says that he has not separated between himself 
and men, but that their own sins have separated be- 
tween him and them. 

Now, the question is, How do our sins separate be- 
tween ourselves and God? Do we go away from him, 
or does he go away from us? This separation is the 
result of a reaction of our sins upon our perception of 
God’s grace and mercy. ‘Therefore we have that inim- 
itable formula of God given in the earlier books of the 
Bible—a formula which is very precious to me—in 
which he represents himself as by no means clearing 


* Friday Evening, Jan. 20, 1882. Hymns: Plymouth Collection, 
Nos. 392, 893, 398, 396, 605. Reported for the Christian Union by T 
J. Ellinwood. 
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the guilty. He had been saying, ‘‘I am full of patience, 
abundant in mercy, long-suffering, gracious, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin—including every possi- 
ble variation of wrong-doing. That is my character. 
I am all this, while I am determined that wrong shall 
not be indulged in. I have not this graciousness for 
the sake of letting men go on and become filled with 
guilt. Iam all this because I am determined that you 
shall not revert to animalism and remain uneducated 
in that highest lore of creation, spirituality. I love 
you, and I address myself to the work of teaching you, 
and developing you withal. To develop you highly is 
near and dearto me. Your upbuilding in all that is 
pure and noble is that for which I am working. I will 
never cease laboring to make you right. I will not let 
you go wrong. If there is evil in you I will discipline 
it; 1 will make it painful to you. I will follow it up. I 
will take every means in my power to make it distaste- 
ful to you; and I will do it all gently, sympathetically 
and lovingly ; but I will do it.” 

That is exactly the God I want: a God that will not 
let me alone; that will not let fear of a more generous 
kind go tosleep; that will not let me be contented with 
things that are ignoble; that will still insist upon de- 
veloping in me that which is right and good. And 
when I see the way in which he will do it I can walk 
with him in darkness and in light; and he becomes my 
shield against temptation, my sun as to light and 
knowledge, my high tower, and the rock whose shadow 
in the weary heat of day protects me. 

Weare poor, I think, because we continually trust to 
our own resolution. We take the strength that is in us 
and depend too much upon that. We do not accept 
the constant companionship of God as the most gen- 
erous, the most gracious, the most patient, the best 
conceivable of creatures, compared with whose love, 
mother love, father love, all earthly love, grows pale. 

Our strength is in God ; our comfort is in Him; but 
he must be a God that the broken-hearted and the 
consciously imperfect can walk with without being 
driven by fear, or kept under the pressure of perpetual 
shame. That God is revealed in Jesus Christ. We 
live by hope, we live by faith—not by fear. And so 
one can walk in Christian joy if he only be surcharged 
with the consciousness of great‘strength in God. ‘I 
can do all things,” saith Paul, ‘Christ strengthening 
me;” and Christ says, ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” There are those here, I trust, who know 
that with the love of Christ life is competent to any- 
thing, but that without it life is very poor and very 
frail. 


The Sunday-School. 


THE AFFLICTED CHILD.' 


By Lyman Apportrt. 











YOMING down from the Mount of Transfiguration 
with his three friends, Christ found an excited 
multitude at the foot of the hill, where those Apostles 
who had been left below were being set upon by the 
scribes with taunting and scornful questions to which 
they could give no answer. As soon as Christ ay- 
peared the throng surged toward him and gathered 
about him. In answer to his questioning it appeared 
that a deaf and dumb boy, possessed of an evil spirit, 
had been brought by his father to the disciples, in the 
Master’s absence, and they had not been able to do 
anything for him. At Christ’s direction the umhappy 
boy was brought to Christ, who commanded the un- 
clean spirit to come out of him and enter no more into 
him. ‘‘ And having cried out and convulsed him much, 
he came out: and the child became as one dead; in- 
somuch that the more part said, He is dead. But 
Jesus took him by the hand and raised him up; and 
he arose. And when he was come into the house, his 
disciples asked him privately, How is it that we could 
not cast itout? And he said unto them, This kind 
can come out by nothing save by prayer.” ? 

Many of Christ’s miracles are microcosms, in which 
the eternal Mercy illustrates its methods and results in 
a narrow sphere and ina single life. Redemption is 
brought within a hofizon the whole of which the eye 
takes in at a glance. What the Eternal Love is doing 
throughout the ages forthe whole race he illustrates by 
what he does in a brief moment and for a single soul. 
Let us study this miracle of mercy as an illustration of 
the miracle of redemption. 

1. Every man is possessed of an unclean spirit, and 
‘“‘from a child.” Philosophize as you will about 
native depravity and inherited sin, every child is a sin- 
ner. A perfectly virtuous child is as rare as a per- 
fectly healthy child. Discase-seeds and sin-seeds are 
in every babe; and the one show themselves almost as 
soon asthe other. You say he is not culpable for 





‘ Tnternational Sunday-school lesson fer June 11, 1882. Mark 
ix., 14-82. 


? The words, “‘ and fasting,” are omitted by the revisers in the New 
Version. 





what he inherits; perhaps not; all the same, he must 
be cured. Every child is a glutton by nature; the kit- 
ten eats delicately, the babe does not. He is the 
merest animal when feeding-tirae comes. Somehow 
this devil of gluttony must be cast out by self-control, 
or he will grow up a gourmand if he does not die of 
excess. Every babe is a robber by nature. You 
doubt it? Put him on the nursery floor with another 
babe playing with a rattle which he wants, and see 
how quickly he goes for it, grasps it, garrotes, if needs 
be, the true owner to get possession of ‘t. This 
devil of covetousness must be cast outif you do not 
want baby to grow up 4 candidate for State prison. He 
is not all bad; he is not all devil. He is like untilled 
ground, in which are seeds of weeds and vegetables ; 
but it is certain that the vegetables will come to noth- 
ing if you do not get rid of the weeds. Oh! for more 
recognition in fathers’ and mothers’ hearts of this tre- 
mendous pro)lem : how to cast these little devils out of 
the child before they get strength and mastery over 
him. Oh! for the earnestness of this father, fear- 
ing for our children’s destruction, and putting their 
salvation above every other boon to be sought or 
wrought for. 

2. To cast these devils out of human nature Christ has 
come to earth. He is not a mere Teacher, to instruct 
them in the way of life. He is not a mere Example, to 
set them a good model for their imitation. He is a 
Power of God unto righteousness. He gives power to 
men to become the sons of God. He comes with au- 
thority to cast the evil spirits out; to expel gluttony 
and make the appetite obedient to the enfranchised 
spirit ; to expel covetousness and make the child am- 
bitious to earn, and so truly to own, his rattle. He is 
a Sun of Righteousness, who drives out the night by 
the day, the winter by the summer, death by life. 
There are no limits to his power; there are only limits 
to our receptivity. All things are possible to him that 
believeth. Heexpels from Moses the passion that strikes 
the oppressor of Israel so fierce a blow that the smitten 
falls dead at the avenger’s feet, and he makes of the 
avenger the ‘‘meekest man” in sacred history. He 
expels from David the passionate self-indulgence that 
made him assassin and adulterer, and converts him into 
the sweet singer of Israel whose pure reservoir of spir- 
itual experiences waters the Church of God through- 
out all ages. He expels from Saul of Tarsus the pride 
of opinion which made him persecutor of the church, 
and converts him into a missionary of the Gospel of 
God’s love. He expels from John B. Gough the des- 
potism of appetite which had landed him in the gutter, 
and makes him the redeemer from drink of thousands 
of his fellow creatures. Ajl of them might join with 
Paul in saying, ‘‘For this cause I obtained mercy : 
that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all 
his long-suffering for an ensample of them which 
should hereafter believe in him unto eternal life.” To 
the cry of despair, “If thou canst do anything, have 
mercy on us and help us,” the answer of divine com- 
passion is always the same: ‘‘If thou canst! All 
things are possible to him that hath faith.” 

3. The mission of Christ he has made the mission of 
his followers. ‘‘As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you,” is hiseommission to them. ‘‘ These signs 
shall follow them that believe in my name: they shall 
cast out devils,” is his promise. This is the mission of 
the Christian Church; this the mission of the individu- 
al Christian, not merely to teach a system of truth, not 
merely to set a good example, but to put forth a divine 
power; to be a reservoir of righteousness, to be alight 
to the world—not a sun, but a planet, shining by re- 
flected light—to impart new life, to confer new power, 
to make others shine, to cast the devil out from men. 
Life is more than teaching; more than example. 
Power is more than doctrine. As every branch must 
be grafted on the Vine, so in turn on every branch 
some twig must be engrafted. If you have no power 
to make men hetter—more gentle, more meek, more 
courageous, more pure, more unselfish—the fault is 
with yourself. You are not what you might be, what 
you should be, what God calls you to be; you do not 
use the endowment which he puts at your disposal. 

4. ‘*This kind can come out by nothiag save by 
prayer.” Itis not by governing and punishing your 
child that you wi'l drive the incipient devil out of him; 
nor by teaching him: nor even by setting a good ex- 
ample before him. These are means useful, sometimes 
indispensable, never alone adequate. It is by making 
the atmosphere of your home an atmosphere of prayer. 
Prayer is the great disinfectant; and it kills all minute, 
microscopic disease-germs. Not saying prayers; not 
repeating a ritual, written or unwritten; not hurry- 
scurrying your family through a wearisome form once 
or twice a day: this is not prayer. Living near to 
God, walking with God, holding constant converse 
with God, accepting him as your nearest and dearest 
and best Friend, praying as Finney prayed, as Wesley 
prayed, as Luther prayed, as Christ himself prayed. 

It is not without significance that it was after Christ 
had spent a night in communion with God and the 





spirit-world that he cast the devil out whom his disci- 
ples could do nothing with. Devotion is the best prep- 
aration for labor. We should accomplish more if we 
worked less and prayed more. One of the most fa 
mous pictures which art has ever given to the world is 
Raphael’s painting of the Transfiguration. The scene 
on the mountain-top and the scene in the valley below 
are represented on the same canvas. Artistically it is 
false; spiritually it is true. It is only when we put 
our transfiguration and our missionary experiences 
upon the same canvas that we profit by the one or 
achieve anything by the other. To stay on the mount 
ain-top, as Peter would have staid, is to leave human- 
ity to perish that we may enjoy the epicureanism of a 
selfish piety. To stay in the valley is to deprive our- 
selves of the power to help humanity. Philanthropy 
without piety is powerless; it cannot cast the devil 
out. Piety without philanthropy 1s useless; it scarce- 
ly knows that there is a devil to be cast out. To bring 
inspiration from the mountain-top to cast out devils in 
the valley below, this is to follow Christ ; this is Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 
QUESTIONS. 

Compare different accounts of this incident, and note 
the differences. 

What was the matter with the child? What is your 
explanation of the phenomena here described ? 

Why eould not the disciples cast the evil spirit out? 
Authority had been previously given them. (Matt. 
eS 

What cases are recorded in the New Testament of 
casting out of evil spirits by disciples of Christ? 

Are alithings possible to him that believeth? If not, 
in what sense will you take Christ’s declaration ? 

What practical and spiritual lessons can you derive 
from this incident ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


Centra Tnovent.—Jesus can break the power of 
Satan, 


ist. To show that one person may have control of 
another. 

Call a child to the front and say that you wish to 
take his hands and move them as you please. Double 
up his fists and strike another child; make his hand 
take something that does not belong to him, and put it 
into his pocket. Ask the children, if they did not see 
anybody moving the child’s hands in these wrong 
ways, what kind of a person they would say was do- 
ing it. ‘A bad person.” Tell the child whose hands 
were moved, if he does not wish to have it done 
again, to prevent it. He will undoubtedly stiffen 
up his muscles. Let the teacher say, ‘‘ You see that 
he cannot be made<to do wrong if he does not wish to 
do so.” 

2d. To teach about,Satan’s power over children. 

If possible, show a picture of the demoniac hoy 
whom Jesus found at the base of the Mount of Trans 
figuration. Tell of the things that he did: uttered 
wild cries like an animal; foamed at the mouth like 
a wild beast ; gnashed with his teeth as if he would 
bite ; fell down on the ground, or into the fire or water. 
Ask the children who they think made him do such bad 
things. They will probably give the right answer, 
“Satan.” Ask them if they have ever seen a boy or 
girl act somewhat like the demoniac boy. What did 
they do? ‘‘ Fell down on the floor, stamped their feet, 
threw things and broke them.” Ask who made them do 
80. ‘* Satan.” 

3d. To teach that Jesus cast Satan out of the boy 
and he can do the same for other children, too. 

Tell that the father of the boy brought him to the 
Apostles of Jesus to have them make Satan come out 
of him. First one tried amd then another, Lut still 
Satan kept his place in the boy. Tell what Satan did 
when Jesus came toward the boy to help him—Ma‘k 
ix., 20. Read from the Bible Jesus’s conversation with 
the father, and the account of how Jesus healed the 
boy. Ask the children how many of them would 
like to keep Satan and bis helpers shut out of them. 
Remind them that the child whom they saw at the 
first of the lesson did not have his hands made to 
strike and steal when he did not wish to have them do 
so. Then repeat from the Bible the verse, ‘* Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.” Tell the children 
that Satan is so watchful that he gets into us some- 
times before we know it, and that the only way we 
can get him out is to pray to Jesus for help; that he 
alone can help us; that no one else has power over 
Satan, not even the father and mother who love us so 
dearly. , 

Tell of how kings used to hold out the golden 
scepter when they were willing to listen to people who 
wanted to ask him to do something for them. Hand 
to each child, as the Symbol Gift, a small golden scepter 
with the words of the Golden Text on it, as expressing 
Jesus’s willingness to hear and help us when we want 
Satan driven out of our hearts and bodies. 
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CHILDREN IN CLASS. 


By L. A. J. 
(Dialogue. He.) 
i HY did you cry last night? And why 


’ 


Are you crying again to-day ? 
You are so tired you cannot but cry, 
Is all you will ever say.” 


‘*Tired? Then silently suffer and pray ; 
Be brave and show good cheer. 
If you must say it, say it you may 
So God alone shall hear. 


‘*What! so tired ? 
Whether you will it or no; 


When you bave to live 


When none the signal for rest may give 
Until he says ‘ You may go!’ 


‘There is no other place for you 
Than the place wherein you stand: 
There is never a work for you to do 
But that which lies to your hand. 


‘* You say your fellows succeed, and pass 
On to a higher place : 
They know the lesson, they change the class ; 
You are turned back in disgrace.” 


(She.) 
But then I answered. ‘‘ True is your speech ; 
To work and be brave is well : 
But what is the lesson that he would teach ? 


I'll learn it if you can tell. 


‘** Master, what wouldst thou have me to do?’ 
Like a grief-spent child I say, 
‘ Not froward, but etupid, Lord; if I knew 
I would try to learn and obey.’”’ 


Lo! then the Master turned and looked. 
And he bade our chiding cease; 

And him rebuking who me rebuked, 
He said, ‘* Leave the child in peace.” 


But to me he said, ‘‘O child, thy task 

Is hard, but thou knowest it—wherefore ask ? 
Hard to learn, but thou canst not go 
Until it be learnt ; ‘tis—not to know.” 








CONCERNING HOUSE DECORATION AND 
DRESS. 
A LECTURE BY OSCAR WILDE. 
By Mary WaGer-FisHer. 

WENT with my five-year-old laddie, on a sunny 

May-day afternoon not long ago, to hear the young 
English poet, and ‘‘ disciple of Ruskin,” talk about the 
way Americans build and furnish their houses, and the 
way American women dress, as observed by him since 
his arrival] in this country six months ago. Of course 
we have all had our full share of amusement over 
‘* Oscar” and his estheticism, his sunflowers and knee 
breeches, and can listen with perfect good nature to his 
criticisms concerning the houses we live in, aud the 
clothes we wear, as we are fully conscious that our 
sense of ‘‘the beautiful” entirely outruns our realiza- 
tion of it; and probably will for two or three genera- 
tions to come—or so long as Americans regard money as 
did the writer of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ but money answereth 
all things.” 

Mr. Wilde, as a lecturer, entirely lacks what Louis 
XVIII. called the ‘‘ politeness of kings,” punctuality, 
for he kept his audience waiting a good half hour for 
his appearance; but, judging from the constant stream 
of talk that flowed past my ears, all the young men and 
maidens had come to the lecture for ‘‘fun; to have an 
amusing time,” and expected to laugh a great deal, and 
if Oscar should not be funny they should march out 
and go home. There was something to laugh at, prior to 
the esthete’s appearance, in the incongruities of the 
occasion, for nothing could well have been uglier than 
the stage and its appointments—a couple of rusty look- 
ing machine-made tables entirely devoid of ornament, 
a dilapidated willow chair, heavy pressed-glass goblet 
and a small white stone pitcher. To make use of this 
dubious looking furniture appeared the black-velvet- 
robed lecturer, in knee breeches and buckled shoes, 
with lace frills at his wrist, and a cascade of lace at his 
throat which led my laddie to observe that the man 
wore a woman’s collar. The costume was that for a 
painter, and if the coat had fitted better, and betrayed 
a glimpse more of its dark purple lining, it would have 
been perfect for a gala dress. Our great Washington 
wore knee breeches and embroidered coats, and even 





a cue tied with a ribbon, and he “still lives ;” and the 
priests in the temples and sanctuaries of old wore gar- 
ments of the most dazzling magnificence; and it is only 
since the past two or three centuries that fine attire has 
been monopolized by women. Mr. Wilde seems to 
wear his hair in imitation of Raphael; but it would 
look less ‘‘ floppy” and more tidy if tied back in a cue. 
Hair closely cropped may be wholesome from a sanitary 
point of view but it is undeniably ugly in the extreme ; 
and belongs rightfully to the class among whom it 
originated—convicts. 

Mr. Wilde complained, as do a great many Americans, 
of the cups from which he had to drink his tea, in all 
the hotels, which he declared were ‘‘ an inch and a half 
thick.” While in San Francisco he enjoyed two places 
very much: the Chinese theater, for its beautiful cos- 
tumes, and the Chinese restaurant, because there he 
was served with delicious tea in the most delicate and 
beautiful cups. No matter what Chinamen came there, 
those who performed the most menial service on the 
railroads, s0 menial that Americans could not be ob- 
tained for such service, still they had their tea from 
those charming cups, while Americans who paid five 
dollars a day at hotels drank from those ‘‘ abominable 
vessels.” He saw neither sense nor reason in that. 
He would better have understood the reason had be 
realized that in the Chinese restaurant those delicate 
cups are washed by Chinamen, and that in the five- 
dollar-a-day hotels the table-ware is chosen with a 
view to dish washers of another nationality. The 
hotel of the future wil! have Chinese service through- 
out, or something akin to it in deftness, quickness 
and quietress, where thrift and economy prevail, and 
where people who pay five dollars a day will fare as 
finely as in their own homes. A ladies’ restaurant in 
Philadelphia attracts considerable patronage from one 
feature alone: the table-service, which is of fine Eng- 
lish ware banded with blue. Mr. Wilde saw a great 
many wooden houses between New York and San 
Francisco, and in ail American houses that he had 
entered wood was largely used; but he saw no wood 
carving. In Switzerland the boys learn wood-carving 
so soon as old enough to blow a horn, and the sim- 
plest Swiss cottages are made very beautiful by these 
busy and clever Swiss fingers; and an American boy 
should do twice as well as the Swiss. Tuis suggestion, 
if realized by the Yankee boys who are born with a 
mania for whittling, might result in some very inter- 
esting work. In connection with work that is the 
outcome of perfect freedom in uneducated workmen 
Mr. Wilde related this anecdote of Ruskin: When the 
museum at Oxford was to be built Mr. Ruskin pre- 
vailed upon the trustees to give him twelve pillars or 
columns to do with as he liked. He gave the twelve 
capitals to as many different stone cutters to carve as 
they pleased. The only direction given was that the 
stone cutters (who had never cut from original de- 
signs) were to think of all the beautiful things of 
their lives, and to carve the most beautiful of all on 
the capitals ; if the most beautiful and enjoyable thing 
had been men, or women, or flower, or animal or tree, 
that was the thing to be carved. The men accepted 
the work, and the result was that four of the capitals 
were ‘‘ perfectly beautiful,” five were tolerable, two 
were ‘‘utterly bad,” and there was the other, which 
Mr. Ruskin thought was very good, and he cailed the 
bird on it an eagle; but the Oxford boys declared that 
it was a roasted chicken, and that a roasted chicken 
was what that stone-cutter liked best and thought inost 
beautiful. 

Concerning machine-made furniture, of course Mr. 
Wilde had only anathema. He wished that the word 
‘*second- hand” could be abolished from the language. 
We seemed to think that when we had used an article 
for a day, or a week, it was worth so much less, 
and it diminished in value the longer we used it; 
whereas, a well-made piece of furniture should in- 
crease in value with age and use. And so with our 
buildings; the cathedrals of Europe are of far more 
value and beauty now than when built. Our cast iron 
and sheet iron stoves, with their ornamentation of 
shining black roses, received due castigation, as well as 
the florid carpet and hideous wall paper. He often 
saw very pretty ornaments on the parlor mantel, 
dainty bric-a-brac, etc., but rarely a beautiful water- 
bottle in the house; and water bottles were the oldest 
of things in pottery, and were made in the old time 
in the most exquisite forms, with the long narrow neck 
for keeping the water cool. But .at was before the 
invention of ice, a source of many of our ills! 

He deplored the base uses to which marble is put in 
this country, as it is a stone for the sculptor and carver, 
and should be kept consecrate to art. One of the most 
beautiful building-stones we have is the Pennsylvania 
greenstone, which could be used with highly decorative 
effect in horizontal bars, as in the Venetian palaces. 
He alluded to the pleasing fact that the most beautiful 
cities have been built by commercial men—Florence 
by her bankers and Venice by her noble merchants. 
In this country, where gold abounds, one should see 





more of gold work, of carved and ornamented gold, 
and all our workers who do good and noble work 
should be held up to honor. Instead of buying our 
fine and beautiful things from men who know nothing 
of them we should buy them direct from the men and 
women who make them, and learn all we can of how 
they are made ; so we will appreciate and value them 
the more. 

Concerning the dress of women, he considered it 
evident that when a woman prided herself upon never 
wearing a gown but once she did not think it a beauti- 
ful garment, else she would wish to wear it a great 
many times. What American women want, and what 
all women should have, is a garment, graceful and 
beautiful, that can be worn for ‘‘ best gown” all one’s 
life, and handed down to one’s daughters. The Greek 
dress was the most beautiful ever designed, but it is 
difficult to cut and drape. The best modern eras of 
dress were those of Titian, Vandyke and Reynolds. In 
lieu of the jacket for women he preferred the cloak; 
and the only beautiful hat is the broad-brimmed, which 
forms a frame or background for the face, which should 
always be the design of a hat. The things set on the 
top of the head with a bunch of flowers, which the 
milliners called hats, were simply hideous, and served 
no purpose but that of ugliness. To sum up, our grand 
national defect is that of color. We are afraid of 
color; do not know how to use it. We are not ‘ joy- 
ous ” enough in color and decoration; he does not ap- 
prove of black as a dress for women; and if we are to 
expect our workmen to enjoy more “freedom” in 
their use of color and form, we must make life more 
‘‘joyous” and less conventional in expression. In 
conclusion, he displayed a few pieces of work which 
had been made by children under twelve years of age 
in a school kept by his friend Mr. Leland, of Phila- 
delphia, and which he regarded as the most encourag- 
ing thing he had seen in this country. Mr. Leland 
attracts these children to him, and then furnisbes them 
with whatever material they choose to work in, and 
encourages them to work according to their own fancy. 
The work shown was quite remarkable for its beauty 
—some decorated brass platters, a vase, and a bow] for 
kitchen use. He thinks if children were early trained 
to the various handicrafts, instead of having their 
minds stuffed with the dates of European wars and 
knowledge of the Old World’s criminal calendar, 
which no one ought to know or to remember, that they 
would be better, happier, and more useful in every 
way, and the better honor and glorify God, as they 
would then have throughout life a beautiful industry 
in which to find happiness, freedom and joy. 

As I woke up my little boy, who had gone to sleep 
under Mr. Wilde’s monotonous English, I heard all 
about me the running comment, ‘‘ Why, I enjoyed the 
lecture very much, and it was not at all funny.” 








CHILDHOOD TROUBLES. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp Brecner. 

w OW few realize that the troubles, frets, disap- 
i L pointments and annoyances cross the 
path of little children are as real—as hard for them to 
bear patiently—as those which cloud our brows, make 
us impatient, and rob us of rest or self-control. 
The pain they bring the young, fortunately, is not as 
lasting, else they could not endure it. The childish 
heart is as yet full of hope, and its sources of enjoy- 
ment so simple and so easily supplied that the present 
pain can be more speedily soothed, by anticipations of 
coming pleasures, than it can be in more mature life. 
Still the darkness and disappointments that often come 
to the little folks bring, for the time, as acute pain as 
older people can feel, and worse in this respect: that 
the child’s heart has not yet learned the secret of quiet, 
silent endurance. 

A child, it is true, finds its pleasures and makes its 
plans on a small scale; its hopes and anticipations 
are usually centered on what its elders consider trifles. 
But, to the young, their plans and pleasures all seem 
of the utmost importance, and they cannot understand 
the indifference shown by their parents or elder broth- 
ers and sisters. They cling to their fancies as earnestly 
as men do to the great schemes which they labor night 
and day to perfect. The child values his small posses- 
sions as highly as men do the millions they have gained 
by hardships, self-denials and ceaseless labor. Then 
the “children of a larger growth,” who have battled 
for years to ward off reverses ard disappointments, to 
place the wealth so hardly earned on sure foundations, 
have had time to learn by many sad experiences that 
there is always an element of uncertainty in every plan 
or scheme that human wisdom or foresight can weave 
together, and therefore, though hoping for success, 
they recognize the danger, and are more or less pre- 
pared for the failure. 

Not so the young. It takes many and grievous dis- 
appointments to teach them to look for shadows over 
their bright hopes and rose-hued expectations. For 
this reason, when such losses come to their young, un- 
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disciplined hearts, and the brightness of their anticipa- 
tions goes out in darkness, the sense of loss is far more 
acute than older hearts will feel when their most im- 
portant projects come to naught. 

Children often suffer rea] injustice, and are quite as 
keenly alive to the feeling that it is cruel and unjust as 
their elders can be. The parent, teacher or playmate 
who is responsible for the wrong and the sharp suffer- 
ing it brings, of course, it is to be hoped, has no inten- 
tion to act hastily or unkindly. But what to the little 
one is of untold importance seems so trivial that pa- 
rents do not feel it is worth while to investigate and 
ascertain the true state of the case. Soin a hasty, 
off-hand manner they silence the complaints of the 
child, and decide the case in a way that will cause it 
intense pain and plant the first seeds of distrust. 
Their confidence is shaken in the wisdom of those who 
should watch untiringly to secure the most perfect de- 
velopment of the best qualities in those young minds 
which are so dependent on their care and prudence for 
the wise use of the authority vested in them. 

If parents could understand how much the future of 
their children depends upon their thoughtful care, on 
their habits and manner of training their little ones 
when young, they would feel the great necessity of 
weighing well their words and acts; they would bear 
in mind that their own convenience, ease, or pleasure 
should not be of more importance than the comfort and 
happiness of their young children. No innocent pleas- 
ure and enjoyment should be sacrificed to the too 
common plea that itis ‘‘ inconvenient.” Do parents 
imagiue that they can enjoy the blessings of seeing their 
little ones grow up around them without making many 
sacrifices of their own present ease and convenience ? 
They should rather count any sacrifice for the inno- 
cent amusement and healthy development of happy, 
loving natures in their children as all joy ; for by judi- 
cious indulgence and tender sympathy in the small 
pleasures and rights of tke little ones they may 
safely look forward to the time when their lads and 
lassies will cluster around them, in full maturity, the 
crown and rejoicing of their parents. Then, as loving 
sons and daughters, they will repay by the tender, 
watchful care of their parents’ declining years all the 
self-sacrifice, the tenderness and indulgent sympathy 
bestowed upon their childhood. 

We do not believe in that indulgence which has no 
limit and exercises uo control, and think that perhaps, 
white wishing to exercise proper restraint and truly 
seekiug the best good of their children, there may be as 
many purents who over-govern as there are who deny 
the ijittle ones perfectly safe and harmless pleasures, 
for no reason whatever but that by allowing them the 
mother will find it inconvenient or likely to curtail 
some of her own outside enjoyments. Yet, the first de- 
sire that everything’they do should be for the best good 
of their loved ones, the second act from purely selfish 
motives. 

No mother need be a slave to her children, or give all 
her time and thought to their pleasure and amusement. 
It requires but little to make them supremely happy. 
Loving words, gentle smiles, ‘‘stooping”-—if so one 
chooses to term it—to notice and manifest pleasure 
and interest in all that pleases and interests them, 
listening to their childish remarks for a short time, will 
make them very bappy for hours. If at times it is 
necessary to refuse some childish request, it can be 
done without causing pain or discomfort if the mother, 
in simple child-language, gives her reasons, and directs 
their thoughts by finding something else more appro- 
priate, but equally pleasing, to substitute in its place. 
A few gentle words and loving caresses will recall the 
smiles and insure the child’s full enjoyment. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this colwmn.} 


A teacher wishing to interest in missions a smal! society, recently 
formed, is sincerely puzzied how to do it. Are missionary-writers 
painfully uninspired (always excepting Pattie Buford), or is the 
puzzled teacher unfortunate in the missionary reading at hand? 
Where shall one look for that sort of clear narrative about the glori- 
ous work which shall instruct with definitenese, and thereby waken 
sympathy and intelligent desire to help ? 

Statistics and jaborious essays will not do it. Docinity, 

We think every missionary-lover at home has felt this 
lack of missionary reading matter fitted to arouse interest iu 
those who are not familiar with the work. Missionary ad- 
dresses even are often dull until the speaker becomes in- 
tensely interesting under the fire of a few questions from the 
audience. Young people want to know the things which 
illustrate needs, methods of work, successes, given not in 
statistics or in dry encyclopedia style, but in a graphic, pic- 
torial manner. A book recently published by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, called ‘‘ Noble Women of our Time,” has just such 
sketches as young girls ought to read and profit by, and the 
chapters on Fidelia Fiske, Miss De Broen, Miss Whately, 
Miss Carpenter aud Mrs. Bowen Thompson are full of in- 
structive incident of foreign work, and those on Sister Dora, 
Miss Agues Jones, Miss Brennan, who worked among the 
poor of their own country, are inspiring enough to rouse a 











ing to our experience, to excite sympathy for the heathen is 
to establish some lick between the needy and the worker by 
correspondence. Then don’t expect sensational writing. 
Dealing with sinners among the heathen of Egypt, India, 
Turkey or Persia is much the same hard, discouraging work 
that our own ministers have to do at home, and the romance 
is not always easy to describe. Jndicious selections from 
Dr. Huwlin’s book ‘‘Among the Turke,” Dr. Goodell’s 
‘*Forty Years in the Turkish Empire,” and Miss West's 
‘*Romance of Missions,” if read with the society, talked 
over aud discussed would do much toward giviug the intelli- 
gence which is a necessity to any evjoyment of the current 
missionary periodicals. The writer was brought up in a mis- 
siovary atmosphere, the very word is full of tender meaning, 
the barest outline of a missionary report has & sacredness 
about it that redeems it from dullness, but the difticulty 
in leading missionary societies has exhibited all the difficulty 
which * Docility’’ so earnestly bewaila. Whv can we not 
have ® magazine which ehall give help and inspiration to 
young people in their duty of obedience to the Master's in- 
junction, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature "’? 





I noticed in this column of The Christian Union of January 
31 a letter from a lady in a country village—L. W.—who 
found herself so timid in company as to easily lose her self- 
possession. She said, ‘‘When I am addressed my wits all 
leave me. When the conversation has passed to some other 
topic, or the chance for saying it has passed by, then I think 
of what | might have said in reply and how I could have car- 
ried the conversation on,” ete. You gave her at the time 
most excellent advice. I have always wanted to add just a 
word of encouragement in regard to the apt answer which 
occurs to her afterwards. If L. W. will take pains to remem- 
ber any such bright and appropriate reply, and so clearly 
think it out later that she has it, as it were, ready money in 
her conversational capital, she may be certain the opportu- 
nity will soon recur when she can muke use of it. It may 
not be the golden opportunity which she saw go by, buta 
silver one is sure to come, or at least a humble copper one, 
which is not to be despised. It is not every talker whose im- 
promptu utterances are the best, nor are sentences previously 
thought out necessarily stiff or lacking in freshness. L. W. 
perhaps sometimes meets those more embarrassed and less 
ready than herself. I would suggest to her to do her very 
beet talking with them, and the practice will help to fortify 
her against losing her composure in the presence of those 
very relf-possessed, well-equipped people who usually take 
all the self-assertion out of such temperaments as L. W. 
with their first utterance. In time she will be able to engage 
in conversation with such an one with the feeling that she 
can ‘‘measure weapons” without awkwardness. The true 
self-esteem spurs us to keep our faculties fresh, that in com- 
ing years we may not sink into the stocking-knitting old 
woman without interest or charm for other minds. I cannot 
avoid alluding to one danger which onght to be avoided: 
that of d« scending to petty, egotistical narration for the sake 
of filling up the conversation. I do not believe this to be L. 
W.’s temptation. I write from the heart, for I too was once 
so dumb and have learned to talk, though stumblingly. 

Le. G. &. HE 

In futher answer to the inquiries of ‘‘A Subscriber” on 
page 439, as to a remedy for the parasite named, may I say 
that the seeds of the common larkspur, the botanical name 
of one variety of which was given In the answer, are found 
useful and have favor in many a school aud orphan asylum. 

Steep the seeds in boiling water, and if then put into a 
bottle with a little spirit added, so that it will keep, the 
remedy is always at hand when needed. C. R. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE GIANT OF THE CORNER. 


By Rose Hawrnorne Laruror. 





“TJ\ THEL Primfoot differed very much from any girl 
444 or boy who will make her acquaintance in this 
story, because she had often read of the Giant of the 
Corner. She had read of him in a book which she 
once found under some autumn leaves beside a moun- 
tain path. Ethel was very proud of her discovery of 
the book, partly for the reason that it bore upon its 
back, in large gold letters, four words, ‘‘ The Primer 
of Sorrow.” It was an endless amusement to try to 
detect anything sorrowful in the tone of the stories. 
Probably they meant more than she had ever seen in 
them, and so over and over again she perused them ; 
and of all the rest she found the story of the Giant 
of the Corner the most entertaining. It told how peo- 
ple were punished in all sorts of laughable ways for 
making naughty mistakes, and they always ended by 
laughing themselves and by becoming good. Here 
are a few paragraphs from Ethel’s favorite story: 


The little boy appeared to have nothing in the world 
to do but to get up in the morning and be impertinent 
all duy to those who were near enough to be spoken 
to. He would inform his nurse, when he was being 
dressed, that he thought the pincushion would like to 
have pins stuck into it better than he did; or he would 
tell his papa that he did not think the room was large 
enough to hold them both, at those times when his 
papa wished to punish him. The giant was passing 
the house one day with his broom over his shoulder, 


missionary spirit in the dullest heart. The best way, accord- | and as the parlor window was open he caught a num- 














ber of the little boy’s saucy words as they dropped out 
of doors. 

‘*T am as wise as a story-book,” the giant heard Jack 
exclaim, ‘‘and all the fibs I tell are as good as true.” 

The Corner Giant twisted his moustache around his 
finger and smiled. Then he called out ‘‘Sweep!” very 
loud, and the house-maid ran to open the door. He 
went to the parlor where Jack was and began to sweep 
him about with his broom, until the impertinent little 
boy no longer knew the ceiling from the floor, which 
is calling him unusually ignorant. After a while he 
began to know something, and it was that he had been 
shoved by the broom into a nice bedroom with three 
windows in it. One looked out upon the street, the 
other looked into the kitchen, and the third into the 
parlor. The room was shaped like a triangle,—in fact 
it was the Corner. 

‘““This will do quite well,” remarked Jack with a 
toss of the head. ‘‘Mr. Sweep, I am entirely obliged 
to you for my new chamber. Please brush in my sup- 
per, and I need trouble you no further at present.” 

The giant stooped down and put his nose and two 
eyes in at the parlor window. 

‘* You can have your supper as soon as you've taken 
off your toss-of-the-head,” said he, as quiet and polite 
as ap OX 

‘‘How does a fellow do it?” asked Jack, looking 
down saucily upon the giant’s nose. ‘‘ You haven't 
got hold of the wrong name for a hat, I suppose; and 
I haven't one on, either.” 

‘*T mean what I say,” said Jack’s new acquaintance. 
“TI can wait for you any length of time ; but I advise 
you not to wait too long for yourself!” 

‘‘T wish you’d talk like other people,” cried Jack, 
angrily. ‘‘I’m not used to thinking twice about what 
folks say to me!” 

The giant chuckled, and wrinkled up the big nose 
which he kept upon the window-sill. 

‘* What do you suppose your ears open into ?” said he. 

‘Into a place where everything is forgotten,” Jack 
answered, winking. 

‘‘Well, they oughtn’t,” said the giant. ‘‘Until they 
opened into a place where everything is remembered 
you won’t learn how to be cither good or happy.” 

“‘l’ve asked to have ‘ good and happy’ hung on the 
Christmas-tree,” said Jack. ‘‘One hears it spoken 
of constantly, and it seems a bother to get it for one’s 
self.” 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to stay in the Corner a long 
time,” sighed the giant, ‘‘if you are such a saucy little 
boy. To be good, you know very well, is to be merry 
while you work for some one else, and to be happy is 
to have some one else merry while they work for you.” 

‘*Can’t you turn your mind to such a thing as a bow! 
of bread and milk?” Jack asked abruptly, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘I assure you I could understand 
remarks about eating. I’m not fond of thinking; but 
it comes easy to me to eat, at all times.” 

‘‘That’s quite like a little dog,” sighed the giant 
again, as if his position were uncomfortable; and he 
left the parlor window. 

In a moment more somebody put a bowl with a 
spoon in it upon the kitchen window-sill. 

‘*There it is,” said the giant’s voice, ‘‘but you can’t 
eat it until you’re polite.” And he stooped down and 
looked at Jack as well as he could with one eye. 

‘“What do you mean by ‘polite’?” Jack asked, 
quickly. 

‘“*Tt’s feeling that the person you are talking to has bet- 
ter manners than you have, and wishing you had them 
too; or it’s finding that some one is very unkind and 
cross to you, and wishing to make them see how com- 
fortable it is to be as pleasant as you are. Now you 
are always treating people as if you liked to feel angry, 
and thought people enjoyed looking at you when you 
look as ugly as you can. I hope you begin to under- 
stand me, and that you will ask for this food as if you 
were glad you could get it.” 

‘* Kindest of friends,” exclaimed Jack with a great 
bow, ‘‘may I ask you to hand me that lovely bowl? 
Though I am sure it is far too good for such a lazy per- 
son as I am.” 

‘* Here, then,” said the giant, handing Jack his sup- 
per; and he poked his nose in at the window and 
sighed. 

Jack put the spoon into the bread and milk and 
opened his mouth. Somehow there wasn’t any bread 
in the spoon, and it turned out that it slipped about 
like a live fish. 

**You see you didn’t mean all those fine words you 
said when you bowed,” remarked the giant. ‘‘ There’s 
no use saying one thing and meaning another.” 

‘* How is any one to know but one’s self whether 
one is in earnest or not?” cried Jack in a rage, diving 
after the slippery bread with all his might until he was 
red in the face. 

“You will ficd,” said Jack’s good-natured jailer, 
“that when you know a bad thing of yourself every- 
thing you try to do afterwards reminds you of it. It 
gets to be a bore after a while, and you wish you had 
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been always good. Life seems long to you, but even a 
day won’t bear using crookedly, any more than a can- 
dle, ‘which wastes away if it is not held properly. 
You've wasted five minutes over your supper, because 
you said what you did not really think.” 

‘‘Oh, dear!” cried Jack, penitent this time. ‘‘I do 
feel hungry, and I do like bread and milk; somebedy 
was very kind to mix it for me in the bowl—and here’s 
a spoonful in my spoon at last!” It was not there 
long, but it didn’t tumble into the dish again either. 

When Jack had finished his supper he declared that 
he was sleepy, and expressed the wish that some of the 
boys would call round and play tag to enliven him. He 
looked out of the window into the garden and found 
the giant, already there sitting on a high bank. 

“Tl come out too and take a walk,” said Jack. 
‘‘ Where’s the door of this miserable 100m, please ?” 

“‘T’l] walk for you,” said the giant, and began to 


_ pace to andfro. Jack could see his cheek sticking out 


with a silent laugh when his back was turned; and 
when he came round again all his teeth showed. 

‘“Why don’t you let me out?” called Jack, between 
a shout and a yawn. 

‘‘ Because,” the giant replied, stopping before the 
window and dusting off the roof of the house with his 
broom, ‘‘ you would step on all the spiders and beetles 
and ants. It’s a way contemptuous children have. 
When I stalk across the garden, heavy as I am, I never 
hurt or kill anything.” 

‘*Who cares for ants or spiders?” said Jack. “A 
big boy like me is too fine an affair to mind whether 
they’re well off or not.” 

‘I don’t agree, begging pardon,” said the giant, 
graciously bowing. ‘‘ Unless you care about ants and 
spiders, and would rather sweep them out of your way 
than smash them, you will be a cruel friend to people 
you try to love, and find that other people, instead of 
thinking you deserve to be proud, will always be try- 
ing to step upon you.” 

Just then three or four ants made their way across 
the window-sill upon which Jack was leaning and a 
ray from the setting sun fell upon them, casting their 
delicate shadows upon the white paint. 

‘‘How cunning they are!” he cried, looking at the 
small party with a very good-natured grin. ‘‘ They 
have each got four more legs than I have, and seem to 
be carrying great bags of flour. 1 never carried. any- 
thing. Perhaps these ants are worth as much as I am, 
although I’m so much bigger.” 

‘‘ Bigness is not of so much account as life is,” said 
the Giant of the Corner, jumping up into the air in a 
great panic because he almost trod on a lady-bug who 
was plodding along the path before him. 

Jack laughed aloud, and promised that he would al- 
ways jump just like that if he nearly stepped on any- 
thing living. 

* All right,” returnedthe giant. ‘‘If you feel kindly 
toward other people you won’t be impertinent to them, 
and I dare say by morning you may find a door in the 
most convenient place in your room.” 

‘Tam your most obliged servant,” said Jack, in 
answer to this agreeable prophecy, and he pulled a lit- 
tle lock of hair on his forehead with a friendly smile. 
But there was nothing impertinent in his high spirits ; 
and that is the difference between unkind, sharp fun, 
which you only enjoy yourself, and the jolly mirth 
which the person you're talking to enjoys as much as 
you do. 


Ethel used to wish very much that the Giant of the 
Corner lived in these days and made pleasant visits to 
children; but she noticed that he always came to 
children who had some great fault of character, and 
Ethel did not think that she had any fault at all. She 
spoke very shortly to the girls at school or at birthday 
parties, and sat up very straight, and looked about her 
without turning her head any more than she could 
help, as much as to say that she would not lift her eyes 
to look at other people all day if it were not so tire- 
some to stare at the carpet. 

One afternoon she was up almost at the top of an 
apple-tree, and, about Ethel, the story says that a voice 
sounded right at her shoulder, forming these words : 

‘*Excuse me, but you will have to come down a lit- 
tle in the world.” 

She looked round, and, to be sure, there was a giant 
with his head in the topmost branches of the orchard. 
Her heart beat hard with fear fora moment, she had 
been so certain that she should never see such a big, 
brawny creature. But she was too proud to feel timid 
long, and said in quite a stout voice, looking up into 
the giant’s eyes: 

‘I do not allow people who carry brooms to tell me 
what I am to do.” 

The giant put the top of his broom-handle in his 
mouth, as if it were a cane, and appeared to think very 
hard. 

‘* How are you going to help obeying me about com- 
ing down?” he said. 

‘I shall pay no attention to you,” said Ethel, turn- 





ing away, but really longing to look at the giant all the 
time that he might be visible. 

‘*Then I shall have to sweep you down as if you 
were nothing but a cobweb,” he replied, chuckling. 

“Oh, you can find plenty of cobwebs in the barn! 
Go away !” cried Ethel, becoming angry. 

The giant squatted down in the long grass of the 
orchard and stretched out his arms for the tall butter- 
cups everywhere around him; and these he made into 
a kuge bouquet. 

‘I’m the one person,” said he quietly, ‘‘whom no 
one can get rid of, unless they have no further need 
of me.” 

“If I have need of you,” answered Ethel, ‘‘ of course 
I am willing to make use of you. What are you good 
for?” 

‘I sweep away all the rubbish, sooner or later,” said 
he. ‘You are rubbish.” 

At this she became crimson with displeasure. 

‘*But if you will come down like an obedient girl 
you ‘shall have this little bunch of buttercups,” spoke 
up the giant aguin. 

‘*So much obliged,” retorted Ethel. 
are perfectly hideous !” 

The giant now jumped to his feet quite fiercely, and 
seizing his broom, which stood against the tree, caught 
Ethel by the skirts with it and brushed her off along 
the grass and through the air, and whither she bad not 
the slightest notion. 

The first thing she knew was that she stood ina 
white marble room, filled with all sorts of people 
whirling round ; or so she supposed. 

All at once she was conscious of a pretty little girl 
near her, sitting on a rush-bottomed stool, and wear- 
ing a silver coronet in her yellow hair. 

‘* Be careful not to turn your back upon me,” said 
the yellow-haired child, ‘‘ for I am a Princess Royal.” 

‘* You are not as ‘important as I am,” called a boy's 
voice from another side of the room. ‘‘I am a Crown 
Prince. I cannot permit people to have backs at all!” 

‘*Come, come,” Ethel imperiously answered. ‘‘ As 
for me, I am determined that you shall be more polite 
to me than I am to you!” and with this unpraiseworthy 
sentiment on her tongue she waltzed down the tri- 
angular apartment, in order to be sure that she turned 
her back upon everyone at once. 

“‘IT never think of waltzing,” she now heard some- 
one exclaim ; ‘for I think it is altogether undignified.” 

She looked in the direction of the speaker, and be- 
held a tall, thin boy, with a volume of the “‘ Arabian 
Nights” in his hand and a pencil stuck on his ear. 

‘* Perhaps if y knew how to dance you would 
like to,” said the Giant of the Corner, looking in at the 
great door. 

‘‘Wise people leave dancing to mosquitoes,” the 
thin boy rejoined, over his shoulder. And he opened 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” and began to read. 

‘*Oh, you’re too proud, Felix!” sighed the giant, 
stroking his own cheek as if to console himself for 
some sorrow. 

‘You are mistaken; I am literary,” said Felix. 
Me had looked up from his book with such a haughty 
turn of the head that he almost gave himself a stiff 
neck. 

‘‘?m not accustomed to having a person stand and 
stare at me,” a young miss of fourteen murmured to 
Ethel, who could not help being surprised to see a 
rather plain girl, with a high bridge to her nose, stand- 
ing in a shadow as quietly as a mouse, and with ever 
so many diamond necklaces and belts on. She seemed 
richer than anybody else in the world, and Ethel won- 
dered that she did not walk about and show off her 
jewelry. Ina minute she told her so. 

‘““You must be extremely vulgar,” said the little 
heiress. ‘‘I wear these magnificent possessions for 
my own ‘delight, not for other people’s,” and there- 
upon she opened a large fan, as big as an umbrella, and 
held it up in front of her. 

Ethel could not help laughing behind her handker- 
chief, and then she sauntered away to where the giant 
stood, leaning up against the great door withhis broom 
under his elbow. 

‘This is a very nice room,” Ethel saidto him. ‘It 
is so big and beautiful, and I like its tall white columns. 
It looks like a proud room, delighted with itself. I 
am glad you brought me here; though I did feel at 
first as if I had been swept into a dust-pan, like a 
goose-feather.” 

‘Don’t you like the orchard at home better than 
this hard, cold parlor?” exclaimed the giant. She 
thought a minute and answered, 

‘In the orchard I find it pleasant to forget all about 
myself, just breathing the fresh air and watching the 
moving leaves and birds; but I think perhaps it is 
nicer still to feel, as I do here, that I am living quite 
close to my own heart, and that I must not lose a single 
lock of hair even, or I shall lose some of my happiness 
in this charming palace, too.” She ran over to one of 
the stately open windows and picked some fragrant 
honeysuckles, that were climbing across it, to smell. 


“T think they 





**Come!” called the giant to all the children. 
‘Please try to be good-natured. The supper is ready. 
and you will have to give up being proud, after you 
have finished with it, you know, in order to get home 
and to bed comfortably.” 

With these words he entered the room with a tea- 
table fully set, held between his thumb and forefinger, 
and placed it in the center of the floor. 

The little golden-haired Princess said she did not in- 
tend to get down from her rush-bottomed stool, but 
wished to have the table moved over to ber; and the 
Crown Prince gave a command to the effect that a 
separate table was to be laid for him near the honey- 
suckle window, where the air was so fragrant. Felix 
vouchsafed the information that he should not be ready 
to eat his supper until he had finished the whole of 
the volume in his hand; and the heiress fanned herself 
as well as she could with her great fan, and said she 
could not eat off new china such as belonged to the 
marble room. 

‘*It must have descended from somebody’s ances- 
tors, or be fine enough to be bequeathed,” she said, 
looking away from the tea-table with a wearied air. 

The giant whistled, and shouldered his broom, and 
stalked round the marble hall as if he were trying to 
getangry. Butall at once he slapped his chest and 
gave a resounding laugh. 

The Princess fell off her stool, which was a high 
one, and the tea-cups rattled, and Ethel looked up at 
him, scowling and stamping her foot in proud dis 
may. 

“T’ve got an idea,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Ethel, in reply, ‘‘ I think it must 
be impolite to have ideas in a drawing-room. Go into 
the garden, if you please, when you feel another one 
coming.” 

Whether the giant was delighted with this advice or 
not, he did instantly leave the room. 

Everybody complained about the giant’s unneces- 
sary size of voice and figure, and the Princess Royal 
allowed large crystal tears to drop over her cheeks as 
she sat dejectedly on the floor, when at last the strang- 
est noise was heard. It rattled and cracked and came 
nearer, now stopping and now beginning again, and 
yet, though the children could not imagine what the 
giant’s idea had been, no one was frightened. The 
rattling and cracking came nearer still, and all of a 
sudden there stood in the wide doorway the dearest 
little boy that ever was seen. He had on a white pina- 
fore over his frock, as if he were in the habit of en- 
joying himself in all sorts of places, and he was push- 
ing along by its handle a liltle red cart, with two 
wheels and nothing in it, which had been the cause of 
all the racket. .But the little boy stopped to take a look 
at the children, of course. 

“Oh, you sweet little treasure!” cried Ethel, en- 
chanted with this merry figure, ‘‘do come in and play 
with us!” 

‘*Who are you?” asked the small boy, slowly, for 
he had not long been able to talk, and he looked 
around the room. 

‘*T'll tell you,” said the giant, coming up behind. 
‘*They are folks who are too proud to eat their sup- 
per.” 

‘*Supper ?” repeated the little boy, and took a step 
or two into the room. When he saw the nice food on 
the tea-table he smiled, although he could not have 
been a starved boy, he was so round and rosy. 

‘*But the supper is good enough for you,” said 
Ethel, condescendingly, holding out her hand to take 
his. ‘*Come along, and I'll give you some.” 

Rattle and crack went the cart, as the little boy ran 
toward the table with her, and then he dropped the 
handle on the floor, as Ethel gave him bread and jam, 
and a mug of ‘milk. 

He had not drank half the mugful of milk when 
the little Princess with the yellow hair stood by his 
side, having dragged her stool over to him for him to 
sit on. 

‘*Oh, dear!” she called to Felix, ‘‘I am not strong 
enough to lift him onto the seat. Will you do it, Lit- 
erary Boy ?” 

For a wonder Felix took his thumb out of his 
‘Arabian Nights,” and sent the fat volume skimming 
over the polished floor of the marble parlor. 

‘*Yes, let us make him comfortable,” cried he. 
‘Isn't he a jolly little rogue, though. I think this 
bread and jam must be rather good, from the way he 
gobbles it up!” 

‘*Why don’t you eat?” asked the little guest, when 
he could speak for a big mouthful. He seemed de- 
lighted with his high position at the table. 

‘* We'll wait and see how much you want, first,’’ 
answered Felix, laughing. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll feat ev- 
erything up.” 

“‘No, I won't,” replied the child, benevolently, shak- 
ing his head and curls very much. 

“Tf I only had a seat,” said the Princess Royal, ‘I 
would try to pour out some tea.” 

‘I will ask the giant te bring a chair,’’ said an un- 
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familiar voice in response, and every one jumped, for 
the Crown Prince had opened his lips. He stepped 
gracefully toward the giant, who was sitting cross- 
legged at one end of the room, cutting off big chunks 
of crust from a large meat-patty. 

‘‘Would you be so obliging as to rise,” observed the 
Prince to him, and then checked his own ris- 
ing temper (for princes do not like to have other peo- 
ple sit unless they do). ‘‘We need a few chairs at 
the table, and you could bring them so much quicker 
than any of us can.” 

‘Bless me!” ejaculated the giant, ‘‘what are you 
children doing now ?” 

‘T don’t know,” answered the Prince, dreamily, put- 
ting a forefingerin his bejeweled belt, ‘‘ unless we are 
getting tired of severe traditional distinctions among 
the human family.” 

He smiled, bowed slightly, and turned away. The 
Giant of the Corner followed him with his eyes for a 
moment, and then, having opened his mouth terribly 
wide for the purpose of swallowing the tart at a gulp, 
he got up and brought the chairs to which His High- 
ness had referred. 

‘* But where is the heiress’s fan ?” he all at once ex- 
claimed, gazing at her in astonishment. 

‘‘It suddenly flashed across me (like a diamond) 
that it was too much trouble,” she said, looking up 
from her occupation, which was that of trying to 
fasten a splendid necklace upon the little boy’s shoul- 
ders. But he was not at all willing to wear it, and 
chose to pull it off and dash it upon the floor, where 
he could get a better view of it. Then the heiress 
transferred a bright-stoned tiny ring from her own to 
the boy’s plump, active finger; and this he permitted, 
because he could hold up his hand and look at it. 

‘*What do you like this youngster so much for?” 
asked the giant of the children, looking around at them 
all. 

‘Who could help loving him ?” cried Ethel. 

‘*He is such a good-natured little roley-poley,” 
Felix chimed in, from behind a plate of pickled salmon 
that he had found a prodigious appetite for. He had 
been inviting the little guest, by all sorts of pranks 
on his own part, to make remarks in his sweet, cheery 
voice. 

‘““You see,” said the Prince, from his end of the 
table, setting down the silver mug from which he had 
just quaffed with a grand sweep of the arm, ‘‘ You see 
that we have placed him high above us, on the three- 
legged stool. Of course it was quite by accident, but 
we find we relish it.” 

‘‘All this admiration and attention don’t seem to 
make the boy at all prowd,” the giant remarked. 

These words caused a great deal of laughter, and 
the giant gave a great grin; and as for the small boy 
with the rosy cheeks and waving curls, he guffawed, 
although he only knew that something funny was in 
other people’s minds. 

‘*To think,” cried Ethel Primfoot, ‘‘that we didn’t 
see before how perfectly delicious it is to be so ioving 
and so companionable as this pet of a boy! I’m sure, 
Mr. Giant, you were very clever to let him come and 
show us what we would all like to be!” 

The children ran up to the little guest and began to 
hug him, kissing his cheeks and curls, and even his 
little white pinafore ; and over went the three-legged 
stool and everybody along with it ; but a0 damage was 
done, and no one felt incommoded except by laughing 
& great deal more than they thought they could. 

It was a very merry and anything but a proud 
group which the giant looked upon with his friendly 
smile. And in the twinkling of his great, jovial eye 
the little curly-haired boy had caught up his red cart 
and rattled off down the long hall towards home, as an 
experiment to see whether the other children could 
Tun as fast as his stout legs could carry him. Soon 
not a soul remained in the marble parlor but the giant, 
who stood hugging his broom, satisfied. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


7 OU don’t know how abashed I feel when I gointo 
some of your fine schools—so much finer than 
anything dreamed of in my young days—and look upon 
your wise young faces. You have such grand 
apparatus, such beautiful order and system there, and 
learning appears to be condensed like milk, so that you 
get in a teacup as much as it used to require a gallon 
to hold, or—looking at it from the standpoint of most 
school-boys—you get the value of a big bowlful of 
Senna-tea in a little sugar-coated pill. Now, of course, 
with such advantages I expect you to know a great 
deal, and it does not in the least surprise me that you 
catch me making what seem to you very stupid 
blunders. Why! my dears, I have no doubt you could 
puzzle me with some of your last term’s questions in 
mathematics, and I’m sure I could not parse a sentence 
according to modern rules. In other matters farther 
along in this great school-life of ours I have learned 





some lessons that would puzzle you. ButIam much 
obliged to you for calling my attention to my mis- 
takes, for, don’t you see? it gives me achance to give a 
hint to your less fortunate companions. I do con- 
sider it a favor to be informed of a mistake, especially 
where it is as skillfully done as an unknown critic has 
done in this case. The paragraph containing my in- 
correct sentence is cut from a late number of the 
paper, and accompanying it a paragraph, cut from 
Smith’s English grammar, which says: ‘‘ All verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
be invariably followed by the present, and not the per- 
fect, of the infinitive.” I ought not to have said ‘I 
meant to have planted some,” I should have said ‘I 
meant to plant,” when I was telling you about the 
pansies. Now, although I knew that rule long years 
ago, I sometimes forget it. I shall try to remember it 
now. What is the next mistake to be corrected ? 

While we are waiting for it to be mentioned, sup- 
pose Mary or John reads us this letter: 
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Ah! that puzzles you; does it? Well, here is what 
it says, in plain English : 
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KriyorTo, Japan, March 18, 1882 
Dear American Cousins: 

Miss Parmelee introduced me to Aunt Patience and I became one 
of her nephews. I have never seen you yet, but you were very kind 
to give me so many things. Iam very much pleased with them. 
Hereafter I will try to be a good nephew. 

From your cousin, 


And here is what his teacher says: 
Kryoro, Japan, April 15, 1582. 


K. Doara 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

We received your kind letter by the last mail but one. I assure 
you we were very thankfui for it, and for the three packages of books, 
cards and games which came by the same mail. Every scrap of them 
was precious, because they represented loving young hearts at home 
who have begun to do what they can for the good of mankind. The 
especial cards which you sent I told my little boy were from Aunt Pa- 
tience herself ; so he said, ‘I will wrap them up in a piece of paper 
and keep them especially preciously”—** Betsani daijs ni shite,” as he 
said. I wish the young folks at home could have seen him when I 
called him and told him that they were forhim. He did not stand on 
his head or turn a somersault, like an American boy, but stood still, 
looking at them, radiant with joy. He has played with them much. 
They have done him good, I know, from the questions he asks, 
while I have told him the storiea from the books. He is a nice little 
boy, so far, and I pray that he may be kept from learning evil. He 
is learning to read quite nicely. One of his Japanese friends has 
written a letter of thanks for him in very simple Japanese eharac- 
ters, with the translation also, which I inclose. 

Thanking you very much for your kindness in publishing my let- 
ter, as well as for your own letter and the cards for the littie boy, I 
am, sincerely, Your loving’niece, 

H. FRANCES PARMELEE. 

P. 8.—I fear some packages were sent me and lost, for one dear 
letter came from a young girl in Massachusetts who wrote that she 
sent a package at the same time, but the latter did not come. Per- 
haps it was too large ; but I appreciate her kind, loving heart. 

BP. P. 

I'm overpaid, aren’t you? I shall have to send more 
things directly to make the exchange fair; so much 
gratitude is too much for the little we did. 

If I could show you the paper on which these letters 
are written you would be amused at the queer pictures 
printed on it. I wonder if you know how the Japanese 
make paper? 

There is one thing very delightful to think of. Away 
across a half-world of land and sea this dear little boy 
is learning about our Saviour, and we may help him. 
Without leaving home or home duties here you can 
become a missionary. 


Hairax, Nova Scotia, April 4th, 1882. 





Lear Aunt Patience: 
My aunt takes your paper. I love to read the/'children’s letters, 
and would like to be one of your little nieces, I had a sweet little 











sister. Her name was Emma. When she was ‘only seven months 
old she was very sick. When my uncle said baby would die, I asked 
God to save her ; but God wanted her for a little angel and did not 
want her to suffer. When the weather is fine and warmI am going 
to put flowers on her grave. I am so lonely without her. But J know 
she is eafe in the arms of Jesus. 

I am seven years old. Iam going to school and am getting on 
nicely. My brother Frank is four years old. We go to Sunday- 
school and learn the Golden Texts. We belong to the Band of Hope 
I am just getting over the measles, and don't like them. Did you 
ever have them? You must excuse this letter. 

Your little niece, Lena W. 

Iam nét quite sure about your last name; please 
send me a postal and tell me whether it begins with M 
or 8. Although I don’t print the last names I put them 
all in my book. 

I like to think of the dear little babies who are so 
happy as to be saved from all the care and sorrow of 
this world, for although there isa great deal of oy, 
and the world is a very beautiful school, it does have 
asad amount of pain and suffering and sininit. I 
am glad you have learned to ask God for what you 
want, and are willing to let him decide whether you 
shall have it or not. It is a lesson we are much hap- 
pier for knowing. 

Yes, indeed, I did have the measles, and not one bit 
did I like ‘‘them”—or ‘‘it.”. Which should we say? 





CHARITY'S REPORT. 
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Minneapolis, ; ; ; : . : . . 10 00 
Florence Dakin, ‘ , ‘ P ; ‘ 1 wv 
Clara May, . ° ° . : ‘ ‘ ° 2 
Minnie *‘ ° . ° ° ° P . . 05 
Mary M. Moll, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ; 10 
Winfield Frost, , ‘ : , 2 
Total, $133 16 
Affectionately, Aunt PaTIENOE. 
PUZZLES. 
BOTANICAL COLLECTION, 


(Prefix the same letter each time.) 
To attention, and give a member of the Rose family. 
To every one, and give a member of the same order. 
To a dark fluid, and give an exogenous flower. 
To the edge, and give a shrub, 
To a gift, and give treea which Linnwus calls the 
princes of the vegetable world. Lutu D. 
USEFUL RECIPE FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
Take one-ninth bullfinch, 
* one-fifth eagle, 
* one-sixth oriole, 
* one-sixth falcon, 
“ one-sixth turkey, 
* ene-seventh chicken, 
“* one-sixth canary, 
and make a very nourishing drink, 
J. R. Nivea 
ENIGMA. 

My whole (27 letteis) is from my 38, 12, 4, 24, 57, 65, 44, 33, 26 
48, 31, 41 by 68, 39, 21, 7, 51, 39, 60, 25, 34, 72, 4. 

My 11, 22, 9, 19, 2, 69, 46, 30, 67, 37, 20, 45, 13, 28, 71, 29, 63, 6 wro 
47, 2, 72, 50, 14, 55, 36, 23, 40, 19, 59. 

My 56, 42, 32, G4, 27, 70, 45, 10, an English writer of the 19th 
century. 

My 1, 58, 14, 62, 39, 16, 5, 52, 11, 22, 38, 43, 58, 85, 66, 53, an Ameri- 
can author, who was killed at 4, 27, 45, 18, 17, 61, 6, 8, 44, 52, 19 in 
our Civil war. 

The 49, 61, 61, 54, 15, 8, 3, a family of American writers. 

POETICAL PI. 
Sey! elt het chir dredie, eth druop nidaida 
Seeth pelime geaslinbs fo eth wolly rinat ; 
Ot em rome rade, gonelcina ot ym reath, 
Noe vaniet march, nath lal eth slogs fo tar. 
Eva LYNN. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 11. 


Mathematical Anagrama. 


1. Key. BURNS. ELIOT 2. Key —-MRS.WHITNEY 
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564 126 6 
376 -— 
me 987 
8384 204 
3948 — 
1692 685 
nin 612 
212064 + 
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Shakeapearean Pi — 

** He that commends me to mine own content, commends me to the 
thing I cannot get.""—(Comedy of Errors.) 

** Charity is never more admired than by the negligent.”—(Anthony 
and Cleopatra. ) 

**What’sin aname’ That which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet."—(Romeo and Juliet.) 

** Trifles light as air are to the jealous confirmation strong ae holy 
writ.”"—(Othello. ) 

**If it were done when ‘tis done, then 'twere well 'twere done quick - 
ly.”"—( Macbeth.) 

Numerwal Enigmas.— 

1.—Tease. Ease. Seat. Beat. Teas. See, Sea. Sat. Ate. See. 
Eat. 

2,—Mist, Rust.—Mistrust. 


Hal/-Square. Hour-Glass Puzzle Square Werd 
ALABAMA ESPLANADE FOUND 
LABORS DISSEOT OSTIA 
ABUSE LATIN UTTER 
BOSH IRE NIECE 
ARE 0 DARES 
MS GNU 
A BTORY 
DISMAST 
DAIRYMAID 


Anagrams. (Burns's Poems.) 
1. The Twa Dogs. 2. John Anderson, My Jo. 3. Poor Maillie’s 
Elegy? 4. M’Pherson's Farewell. 5. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
First complete set received from Jas, B, Dunham ; others from 
Frank May, 8. H. H. 
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Science and Ari. 


AN ENGLISH INSTITUTION. 

The Science and Art Department, of England, an 
institution for the diffusion of scientific and artistic in- 
struction among the masses, was established by the 
Prince Consort soon after the great exhibition of 1851. 
The success of the system is to be seen in the large 
numbers that attend the classes in connection with the 
Department, ‘‘the growth of artistic and scientific 
knowledge among the people, and the application of 
that knowledge to industrial pursuits.” A striking 
testimony of the change, mainly wrought by the De- 
partment, is to be found in the report of the French 
jurors in the last general exhibition at Paris, which 
says: ‘‘English industry in particular, which, from 
an artistic point of view, seemed greatly in arrear at 
the exhibition of 1851, has during the last ten years 
made amazing progress; and should it continue to ad- 
vance at the same rate we might soon be left be- 
hind. This state of things appears to us to merit the 
most serious attention of the French Government and 
manufacturers.” 

The Department stands in close relations with the 
scientific schools at South Kensington, and has ar- 
ranged an admirable plan by which a certain number 
of garefully-selected teachers may have the opportunity 
of going to London during their summer vacations, 
where they may spend a month or six weeks in the 
practical study of certain branches of science under 
the direct personal guidance of the eminent professors 
connected with the science schools. Upwards of fifty 
teachers are, year by year, in this way attorded practi- 
cal and invaluable instruction in all mechanic and 
scientific studies. As a further instance of the national 
bounty in this department, sume sixty-five teacher ap- 
plicants are admitted free to the regular courses of in- 
struction at South Kensington; the Government pay 
their railway fare to and from the provinces, and give 
them an allowance for board whilst under instruction 
at South Kensington. 


Sitk From Spipers.—The timid ‘‘ Miss Muffets” who 
shriek and run away at the sight of a spider will at 
last be obliged to confess that the ‘ugly things” were 
made for something, after all, and render their small 
amount of help in the utility of all natural creations. 
Perhaps the ladies’ denunciations would be less sweep- 
ing if they knew what a fine and lustrous quality of 
silk is spun by certain species of the spider family. 
The ‘Popular Science Monthly” thus describes them : 

The spiders, large Epeiride, which produce silk, inhabit the hot- 
test countries. They are represented in our latitudes by a few 
species of inferior size, the most common of which, the Hpeira dia- 
dema, is very numerous in gardens in the Fall, and may be remarked 
by the regularly shaped webs which it weaves among the bushes. 
These delicate gauzea, however, give only an imperfect idea of the 
webe that are woven by the larier species of tropical regions, 
In India, the Sunday Isiands, Maduascar, Réunion, and Mauritius, 
the Epeire construct webs of extraordinary dimensions, and the 
traveler has frequent cause to admire the threads which he finds 
struvg across the water-courees and fastened to the trees on the op- 
posite side. The threads of these spiders are of different kinds, and 
proceed from different glands. The silk which is wrapped around 
the cocoons is not the same that is spun in the webs, and may be 
of an entirely different color. The silks of various Epeire were 
brought to Europe by travelers in the seventeenth century, and ex- 
cited admiration by their fineness and brilliancy. Experiments 
were tried in making cloth aud gloves from them, but they wére 
found to have no powers of endurance. Lonis XIV., wishing to en- 
courage a new art, had a coat made of the silk, but was glad to take 
it off the first day, for.it suffered a rent every time he moved. 
These efforts appear to have been made with the silk of the webs. 
That unrolied from the cocoons proved to be stronger. M. Bon, 
in 1709, carded from the cocoons a silk which he described as much 
finer and stronger than ordinary silk, and which, he claimed, was 
fitted to make any kind of fabrics. In Spain, Raymondo Maria de 
Tremezer, between 1777 and 1791, made several articles as bright and 
fine as silk from the threads of the Epeira diadema. Mr. Rolt, an 
English merchant, was able to exhibit to the Society of Arts a speci- 
men thread twenty thousand feet long, that had been spun by 
twenty-two spiders in less than two hours, and which was five times 
as fine as the thread of the silk-worm! Alcide d’Orbigny asserted 
that he had garments, able to sustain considerable wear, made in 
South America from spiders’ silk. 


A NEW UsE FOR THE MicropHone.—The ‘Popular 
Science Monthly” for June has the following curious 
note on the use of this instrument. ‘A wealthy 
land-owner in the Tyrol has made an application of 
the microphone to the detection of subterranean 
springs. He fixed the microphones at the spots where 
he supposed water might exist, each being connected 
with its telephone and battery. Then, at night, he 
put his ear to each of the instruments and listened for 
the murmuring of the waters, and in several cases 
heard it.” 


J. Bastizn-LepaGeg, the artist, whose ‘Joan of Arc” 
recently attracted considerable notice in this country, 
exhibits this year a ‘‘ Wood-cutter” which bears the 
stamp of this artist’s mannerisms and the characteris- 
tics of the realist school, which aims at no idealism, 
and paints a tree as a tree and not as a nebulous green 
mass surmounting a pedestal which may be a tree- 
trunk or a pile of rocks, 


The Spectator. 


AN EVENING WITH MENDELSSOHN. 


It is not always necessary to know a man per- 
sonally, or even to live in the same land and the same 
age, in order to enjoy his acquaintance or to entertain 
toward him a feeling of friendship. Indeed, had the 
Spectator lived in Germany fifty years ago it is doubt- 
ful if he could have known the great and happy 
Mendelssohn at all, to say nothing of spending an even- 
ing in hiscompany. But now, with the aid of print- 
ers’ ink and types, sweet voices and skillful fingers, 
vibrating strings and sounding pipes, he has learned 
to know the famous musician and to love him well. It 
was accordingly with keep pleasure that the Spectator 
accepted last winter an invitation from some young 
people in whom he is interested (and who are, he 
hopes, interested in him), to spend an evening in their 
company with Mendelssohn; and without the inter- 
vention of a medium, or the summoning of spirits, or 
the use of any ghostly mysteries, the desired company 
of the great; musician, so long bodily dead, was ob- 
tained. On the appointed evening we gathered in a 
cosy parlor, with the books, the sheets of music, and 
the piano that were to establish our acquaintance with 
the admired composer. One of the company read a 
sketch of his life, another related some anecdotes in 
which he figured, others played selections from his 
compositions, or sang some of his songs, still others 
read from his biography or bits from the charming 
letters which Mendelssohn himself, his sister and his 
friends wrote to one another and, unconsciously, to 
the world; in this way the evening passed in a social 
intercourse with the distinguished guest which was 
as close and enlivening as if he had been bodily 
present. 

The Spectator wishes that all the friends who know 
him, and who meet him here from time to time, might 
have enjoyed seeing and hearing Mendelssohn as he 
did that night. But as that would have been quite im- 
possible, what can be better than to let Mendelssohn 
come to them in his own words and in the descriptions 
and pictures of him drawn by his intimate friends? 
If you will gather a circle of music-lovers about your 
piano and read these descriptions aloud, with perhaps 
some one to play a bit of the composer’s music now 
and then, you, too, may find that you have passed a 
happy evening with Mendelssohn. 

In 1821, when young Felix Mendelssohn was eleven 
years old, and then already an accomplished musician, 
he was taken by his eccentric music-master, Zelter, to 
visit the poet Goethe, and the following interesting 
account of his visit is found in a little book written by 
Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, entitled 


“GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN,” 


The reports which the young traveler sent home to these anxious 
monitors exhibit a peculiar mixture of observation with the happy 
ingenuousness of a child. ‘* Now stop and listen, all of you,” he 
writes on the 6th of November. ‘ To-day is Tuesday. On Sunday 
the Sun of Weimar—Goethe—arrived. In the morning we went to 
charch, and they gave us half of Handel's 100th Psalm. . . . Two 
hours afterward Professor Zelver came and said, ‘Goethe has come : 
the old gentleman's come!’ andin a minute we were down the steps 
and in Goethe’s house. He was in the garden, and was just coming 
round acorner. Isn’t it strange, dear father, that was exactly how 
you met him? He is very kind, but I don’t think any of the pictures 
are like him. 

** He was looking over his collection of petrifactions which his son 
had arranged for him, ani kept saying, ‘H’m! h’m! I am very 
much pleased.’ After that I stayed in the garden with him and Pro- 
feasor Zelter for half an hour. Then came dinner. One would never 
take him for seventy-three, but for fifty. After dinner Fraulein U)- 
rike, the sister of Frau von Goethe, asked for a kiss, and I did the 
same. Every morning I get a kiss from the author of ‘ Faust’ and 
* Werther,’ and every afternoon two kisses from my friend and father 
Goethe. Think of that!” 

The descriptions which Goethe’s contemporaries give of his ap- 
pearance—the solemn, slow gait, the powerful features, the lofty 
brow upon which Apollo had set his seal of strength and wisdom, the 
abundant gray hair, the deep voice and measured speech—all convey 
an impression of stately dignity. Even Zelter, who usually despised 
ail outward forms, used to appear at Goethe’s in the fullest dress; 
that is to say, short black silk breeches, silk stockings, and shoes 
with great silver buckles, a costume long out of fashion and sup- 
posed to bear the stamp of peculiar solemnity. Goethe himself ad- 
mitted that he reserved a certain indifference of manner for strangers 
who came to visit him, and it is well known how cold and repelling 
he was to Carl Maria von Weber. But for the “little Berliner” he 
laid aside all his ministerial dignity, and stroked and patted his head 
with such fatherly tenderness that the boy soon lost all bashfulness 
and gave way to his tremendous spirits in all their youthful freshness. 
It was evident that Goethe felt quite as much personal attraction for 
the boy as interest in his music. At the first party which Goethe 
gave for the Berliners he amused himself with making a trial of 
Felix’s talent before all the company. The first test to which 
Goethe put the young artist was to make him improvise on a theme 
given by Zelter. Zelter sat down to the piano, and with his stiff, 
cramped fingers p'ayed a very simple tune in triplets, “ Ich traumte 
enist von Hannchen,” as tame and trivial an air as need be. Felix 
played it through after him, and the next minute went off into the 
wildest allegro, transforming the melody into a passionate figure. 
which he took now in the bass, now in.the upper part, weaving al! 
manner of new and beautiful thoughts into fit in the boldest style, 
Everybody was in astonishment as the small, childish fingers worked 
away at the great chords, mastering the most drfficalt combinations, 
and evolving the most surprising contrapuntal passages out of a 
stream of harmonies, though certainly without paying mach regard 
to the melody. - Goethe became more and more genial and 





lively, and tried all sorts of tricks and jokes on his little guest. “So 








far,” said he, “‘you have only played me what you knew before. 
Now we will see if you can play me something that you don’t know.” 
He went out and returned with several sheets of written music. 
** Here,” said he, *‘ are some things out of my collection of mann- 
scripts. Now we will put you to the test ; see if you can play that ”; 
and he placed on the desk a sheet of music in clear but very small 
writing. It was an autograph of Mozart's. The boy solved the task as 
readily as if he had known the piece by heart for years. ‘That's 
nothing,” said Goethe, as everybody was applauding loudly ; ** other 
people can read that too; but now I am going to give you something 
in which you wilj break down. So take care!” And with this joking 
threat he got out another manuscript and put it on the desk. This 
one did indeed look strange. It was difficult to say whether it was 
music at all, or merely a sheet of ruled paper bespattered with ink 
and smudged all over. Felix burst ont laughing, and exclaimed 
** What writing ! how is it possible to read that?” But suddenly he 
became serious; for when Goethe asked, ** Now, guess who wrote 
that !” Zelter, looking over the boy’s shoulder as he sat at the piano, 
called out: ** Why, it’s Beethoven’s writing; one can see that a mile 
off. He always writes as if he used a broomstick, and then wiped 
his sleeve over the wet ink. I have several manuscripts of his; they 
are soon recognized.” 

Felix kept his eyes reverently fixed on the paper; and his whole 
face glowed with excitement, as out of the chaos of words and notes, 
scratched out, smudged, interlined, and written over one another, he 
brought to light some lofty thought of beauty or some noble eenti- 
ment. But Goethe, anxious to make the test a really severe one, 
left him no time to consider, but kept urging him on:—* You see ; 
didn’t [ tell you that you would break down? Now try and show 
what you can do.” Felix began to play at once. It was a simple 
rong, but to distinguish the right notes, among those that had been 
scratched out and half smeared out, required a rare quickness and 
sharpness of perception. At the first reading, Felix had often to 
point laughingly with his finger to the right note, which was to be 
found in quite another place, and many a mistake had to be corrected 
with a hurried, “ No, that’s it.” But at the end he eaid, ** Now I wil) 
play it to you,” and the second time there was nota single note 
wrong. ‘ That's Beethoven,” he exclaimed once, as he came upon 
a phrase which secme to him to bear the stamp of the composer ; 
** that is quite Beethoven; I should have known him by that.” With 
this trial Goethe let him off. He concealed his praise under pleasant 
banter—"* Here you broke down, you know, and here you were safe ;” 
but it was easy to see what a keen artistic pleasure he took in the 
boy’s triumph 

It is too often the case that boys who receive as 
much praise and attention as Felix did become timid 
and dependent, and, what is worse, their minds and 
talents are forced, to the neglect of their bodies. The 
Spectator admires physical pluck ; it is a noble quality, 
and united with moral courage it makes a noble man. 
An anecdote that Mendelssohn’s nephew, Sebastian 
Hensel, relates in bis most interesting book, ‘‘ The 
Mendelssohn Family,”* indicates that the boyish musi- 
cian was plucky as well as brilliant. When Felix was 
thirteen years old his father took the family on a car- 
riage journey to Switzerland, and on the way there 
occurred the following 

INCIDENT 

On the very first day, between Berlin and Brandenburg, they had 
an adventure—Felix was left behind at Potsdam! When starting, 
the belief prevailed in each carriage that he must be in one of the 
others, and his absence was Only discovered at the first station, Gross- 
kreuz, three good (German) miles from Potsdam. The tutor instantly 
drove back, and the company had made up their minds for a long 
delay, but after an hour Heyse returned with the lost boy. At Pots- 
dam be had appeared just after the carriages had started, and fol- 
lowed them on the road, for a long time watching the dust they 
raised, and running after them, but unable to reach them. He, 
however, cortinued his march, and determined to walk as far as 
Brandenburg. A peasant girl joined him, they broke stout walking- 
sticks from the trees, and marched on cheerfully until, about a 
(German) mile from Grosskreuz, they were met by Heyse. This good 
and resolnte behaviour, and perhaps too his speedy appearance, 
saved iim from the rebuke in store for him. 

In this same book of Sebastian Hensel’s is a most 
entertaining description of a visit that Mendelssohn 
made, when a young man, to an English family. That 
he was a most agreeable companion, unaffected and 
sincerely happy in manner, and absolutely free from 
the painful self-conceit which the great honors he had 
achieved might naturally have developed in him, is 
clearly shown by 


MISS TAYLOR’S REMINISCENCES. 

It was in the year 1829 that we first became acquainted with Mr. 
Mendelssohn. He was introduced by my aunt, Mrs. Austin, who 
had well-known his cousin, Professor Mendelssohn, at Bonn. He 
visited us early in the season in Bedford Row, but our real friendship 
began at Coed Du, which was a house near Mold in Flintshire, rented 
for many years by my brother, Mr. John Taylor. 

Mr. Mendelssohn came down there to spend a little time with us, 
in the course of a tour in England and Scotland. My father and 
mother received him kindly, as they did everybody; bat his arrival 
created no particniar eensation, as many strangers came to our house 
to see the mines under my father’s management, ard foreigners 
were often welcomed there. Soon, however, we began to find that 4 
most accomplished mind had come among us, quick to observe, deli- 
cate to distinguish. We knew little about his music, but the wonder 
of it grew upon us; and I remember one night, when my two sisters 
and I went to our room, how we began saying to each other, ‘* Surely 
this must be a man of genius. We can’t be mistaken about the 
music; never did we hear any one play so before. Yet we know the 
best London musicians. Surely by-and-by we shal! hear that 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is a great name in the world.” 

My father’s birthday happened while Mr. Mendelssohn was with 
us. There was agrand expedition to a distant mine, up among the 
hills; a tent was carried up there, a dinner to the miners. We had 
speeches and health-drinkings, and Mendelssohn threw himeelf into 
the whole thing as if he had been one of us. He interested himself 
in hearing about the condition and way of life of the Welsh miners 
Nothing was lost upon him, A letter that he wrote to my brother 
John just after he left Coed Da charmingly describes the impressions 
he carried away of that country. Sometimes he would go out eketch- 
ing with us girls, sitting down very seriously to draw, but making 
the greatest fun of attempts which he considered to be unsuccessful! 
One figure of a Welsh girl he considered to be like a camel, and she 





* The Mendelssohn Family. By Sabastian Hensel. 2 vols. (Har 
per & Brothers.) 
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was called ** The Camel” accordingly. Though he scorned his own 
drawings, he had the genuine artist-fee!ing, and great love for pict- 
ures. I need not say how deeply he entered into the beauty of the 
hills and the woods, His way of representing them was not with the 
pencil; but in the evening his improvised music would show what he 
bad observed or felt in the past day. The piece called ‘‘ The Rivulet,” 
which he wrote at that time for my sister Susan, wil! show what I 
mean ; it was the recollection of a real, actual“ rivulet.” 

We observed how natural objects seemed to suggest music to him. 
There was in my sister Honora’s garden a pretty creeping plant, 
new at the time, covered with trumpet-like flowers. He was struck 
with it, and played for her the music which, he said, the fairies 
might play on those trumpets. When he wrote out the piece (called 
a capriccio in E minor), he drew a little branch of that flower all up 
the margin of the paper. 

The piece (an Andante and Allegro) which Mr. Mendelssohn wrote 
for me was suggested by the sight of a bunch of carnations and 
roses. The carnations that year were very fine with us. He liked 
them best of ail the flowers; would have one often in his button- 
hole. We found he intended the arpeggio-passages in that composi- 
tion as a reminder of the sweet scent of the flower rising up. 

Mr. Mendelssohn was not a bit ** sentimental,” though he had so 
much sentiment. Nobody enjoyed fun more than he, and his laugh- 
ing was the most joyous that could be. One evening in hot summer 
we staid in the wood above our house later than usual. We had 
been building a house of fir-branches in Susan’s garden up in the 
wood. We made a fire a little way off it in a thicket among the 
trees, Mende!s*ohn helping with the utmost zeal, dragging up more 
and more wood; we tired ourselves with our merry work; we sat 
down round our fire, the smoke went off, the ashes were glowing, it 
began to get dark, but we could not like to leave our bonfire. ‘If 
we had but some music,” Mendelssohn said. ‘Could anybody get 
soretbing to play on?’”’ Then my brother recollected that we were 
near the gardener’s cottage, and that the gardener had a tiddle 
Off rushed our boys to get the fiddle. When it came it was the 
wretchedest thing in the world; it bad but one string 

Mende)ssohr. took the instrument into his hands, and fell into fits 
of laughter over it when he heard the sounds it made. His laughter 
was very catching; he put us all into peals of merriment. But he 
somehow afterward brought beautiful music out of the poor old 
fiddle, and we sat listening to one strain after another till the dark- 
ness sent us home. 

My cousin, John Edward Taylor, was staying with us at that time. 
He bad composed an imitation Welsh air, and he was before break- 
fast playing this over, all uncorscious that Mr. Mendelssohn (whose 
bedroom was next the drawing-room) was hearing every note. That 
night, when we had music as usual, Mr. Mendelssohn sat down to 
play. After an elegant prelude, and with all possible advantage, 
John Edward heard his poor little air introduced as the subject of the 
evening; and baving dwelt upon it and adorned it in every graceful 
manuer, Mendelssohn in his pretty, playful way, bowing to the com- 
poser, gave all the praise to him. 

I suppose some or the charm of his speech might lie in the unusual 
choice of words which he, as a German, made in speaking English. 
He lisped a little. He used an action of nodding his head quickly, 
till the long locks of his hair would fall over his high forehead with 
the vehemence ef his assent to anything he liked. 

Sometimes he used to talk very seriously with my mother. Seeing 
that we brothers and sisters lived ‘!ovingly together and with our 
parents, he spoke about this to my mother, teld her how he had 
known families where it was not so, and used the words, ** You know 
not how happy you are.” 

He was so far away from any sort of pretension, er from making a 
favor of giving his music to us, that one evening when the family 
from a neighboring house c#me to dinner, and we had dancing after- 
wards, be took his turn in playing quadrilies and waltzes with the 
others. He was the first person who taught us gallopades, and he 
first played us Weber’s Last Waltz. He enjoyed dancing like any 
other young man of his age. He was then twenty years old. He had 
written his ** Midsummer Night’e Dream” (overture) before that time. 
I well remember his playing it 


The Spectator cannot imagine any better way of 
bringing the ‘‘Mendelssohn Evening” to a close than 
to have some pleasant voice read aloud some of Men- 
delssohn’s own words. He was a charming letter 
writer, and it is no surprising matter that he was the 
idol of the home-circle to whom he gave not only a 
famous and honorable name, but also those evidences 
of the truest love and devotion of a son and brother 
which every letter he wrote contains. In 1842, five 
years before his death, he and his lovely wife made a 
journey to England, and though ‘*he was more courted 
and caressed than ever,” his thoughts did not forget 
to turn homeward. The following extract, with which 
the Spectator bids you good-night, is from a letter that 
begins, ‘‘My dear little mother.” What a refresh- 
ing picture is given of the happy simplicity of three 
great people! 

A VISIT TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Buckingham Palace is, as Grahl says, the one really 
pleasant, comfortable house in which one feels @ son aise. Of course 
1 do know a few others, but yet on the whole I agree with him, 
Joking apart, Prince Albert had asked me to goto bim on Saturday 
at two o'clock, so that I might try his organ before I left England. 
I found him alone; and as we were talking away the Queen came in, 
also alone, in a simple morning dress. She said she was obliged to 
Jeave for Claremont in an hour, and then, suddenly interrupting her- 
self, exclaimed: ‘* But, goodness! what a confusion!” for the wind 
had littered the whole room, and even the pedais of the organ 
(which, by the way, made a very pretty feature im the room), with 
leaves of music from a large portfolio that lay open. 

As she spoke, she knelt down and began picking up the music. 
Prince Albert helped, and I too was not idle. Then Prince Albert 
proceeded to expiain the stops to me, and she said that she would 
meanwhile put things straight. 

I begyed that the Prince would first play me something, so that, as 
I said, I might boast about it in Germany ; and he played a chorale, 
by heart, with the pedals,so charmingly and clearly and correctly 
that it would have done credit to any professional ; and the Queen, 
having finished her work, came and sat by him and listened, and 
looked pleased. Then it was my turn, and I began my chorus from 
* St. Paul,” ** How Lovely are the Messengers!” Before I had got to 
the end of the first verse they had both joined in the chorus, and all 
the time Prince Albert managed the stops for me so cleverly—first a 
flute; at the yurte the great organ; atthe D major part the whole 
register; then he made & lovely diminuendo with the stops, and so 
on to the end of the piece, and all by heart—that I was really quite 
enchanted. Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and there was 
more chatting, and the Queen asked if I bad written any new songs, 





and said she was very fond of singing my published ones. *“ You | 
y ging my } 


should sing one to him,” said Prince Albert; and after a little beg- 
ging she said she would try the * Frilingslied” in B flat, *‘ if it ix still 
here,” she added ; ** for all my music is packed up for Claremont.” 
Prince Albert went to look for it, but came back saying that it was 
already packed. ‘ But one migbt perhaps unpack it,” said I. ‘“ We 
must send for Lady ——,” she said. (I did not catch the name). So 


the bell was rung, and the servants were sent after it, but without 


success ; and at last the Queen went herself; and whilst she was 
gone Prince Albert said to me, ** She bege you will accept this pres- 
ent as a remembrance,” and gave me a case with a beautiful ring, on 
which is engraved **V. R., 1842.” 

Then the Queen came back, and said, ‘** Lady —— is gone and has 
taken ali of my things with her. It really is most annoying.” (You 
can’t think how that amused me.) I then begged that I might not 
be made to suffer for the accident, and hoped she would sing another 
song. After some consultation with her busband he eaid, ** She will 
sing you something of Gluck’s.” 

Meantime the Princess of Gotha had come in, and we five pro- 
ceeded through various corridors and rooms to the Queen’s sitting- 
room, where there stood by the piano a mighty rocking-horse and 
two great bird-cages. The walls were decorated with pictures; 
beautifully bound books lay on the tables, and music on the piano 
The Duchess of Kent came in, too ; and while they were all talking I 
rummage d about amongst the music, and soon discovered my first 
set of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one of those 
than the Gluck, to which she very kindly consented ; and which did 
she choose? ‘* Schéner and echéner schmiicht sich;” sang it quite 
charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with very good execution. 
Only in the line, “* Der Prosa Last und Mih,” where it goes down to 
D and then comes up again by semitones, she sang D sharp each 
time; and as J gave her the note the first two times, the last time 
rhe sang D where it ought to have been Deharp. But with the ex- 
ception of tbis ‘ittle mistake it was really charming, and the last long 
G I have never heard better or purer or more natural from any ama- 
teur. Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had written the 
song (which I found very hard, but pride muet have a fal!), and to 
beg her to sing one of my own also. If I would give her plenty of 
help she would gladly trv, she said, and then she sang the Pilger- 
spruch * Lass dich nur” really quite faultlessly, and with charming 
feeling and expression. I thought to myself, one must not pay too 
many compliments on such an occasion, so 1 merely thanked her a 
great many times; upon which she said, “Oh, if only I had not 
been so frightened ; generally I have such a Jong breath.” Then J 
praised her heartily, and with the best conscience in the world; for 
just that part with the long C at the close she bad done so well, tak- 
ing it and the three notes next to it all in the same breath, as one 
seldom heara it done, and therefore it amused me doubly that she 
herself snould have begun abont it. 

After this Prince Albert sung the “ Aerndte-Lied,” “Ex is 
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Europe, which condenses a great mass of information within 
so brief a compass that it can be easily carried about in a coat 
pocket. 

— Why has the Hon. George Bancroft changed his publish- 
ers? His two new volumes are issued not by Little, Brown 
& Co., of Boston, as the old were, but by D. Appleton & Co., 
of this city. 

—Rand, MeNally & Co., of Chicago, have published an 
indexed map of British Columbia, showing creeks, rivers, 
lakes, islands, mountains and towns; useful for all travel- 
ers or settlers that way 

—The author of ** Forever and a Day,” a new novel from 
the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., is Mr. Edward Fuller, an 
undergraduate of Harvard Coliege, and it is said to be a 


| book which does its author credit. 


ein Schnitter,” and then he said I must play him something | 
before | went, and gave me as themes the chorale which he had | 


played on the organ and the song he had just sung. If everything 
had gore as usual I ought to have improvised deadfully badly; for it 
is almost always so with me when I want it to go well, and then I 
shozld have gone away vexed with the whole morning. But just ae 
if I were to keep nothing but the pleasantest, most charming recol- 
lection of it, I never improvised better. I was inthe best mood for 
it and played a long time, and enjoyed it myseifs0 mach that, be- 
«ide the two themes, I brought in the songs that the Queen had sung, 
quite naturally; and it all went off so ea-ily that I wonid gladly not 
have stopped, and they followed me with so much intelligence and 
attention that I felt more at my ease than | ever did in improvising 
to an audience. ‘The Queen said several times that she hoped I would 
soon come to England again and pay them a visit, and then | 
took leave; and down below I saw the beautiful carriages waitirg, 
with their scarlet out-riders, and in a quarter of an hour the flag was 
lowered and the **Court Circular” announced * Her Majesty left 
the palace at thirty minutes past three.” I walked back through the 
rain to Klingemann’s, and enjoyed more than all giving a piping hot 
account of it all to him and Cecile. It was a delightful morning! I 
must add that I asked permission to dedicate to the Queen my A 
minor symphony, as having been the ostensible object of my visit 
to England, and because the English name would suit the Scottieh 


piece so charmingly. Also, that when the Queen was going tosing, | 


she said, ** But the parrot must be removed first, or he will «cream 
louder than I can sing ;”’ upon which Prince Albert rang the bell and 
the Prince of Gotha said, “I will carry him out,” upon which I re- 
plied, ** Allow me to do that” (like Cousin Wolf with his ** Allow 
me, me, me!”), and lifted up the big cage and carried it out to the 
astonished servants, etc. Much remains to be told when we meet, 
but if this long description makes Dirichlet set me down as a tuft- 
hunter, tell him that I vow and declare that I am a greater radical 
than ever, and appeal for confirmation to Grote, Roebuck and your- 
self, my darling mother, who, I know, enjoy all these details as much 
as I enjoy them myself. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


~A life of Dean Stanley has appeared in Holland. 

—The first volume of the life of F. D. Maurice is nearly 
ready. 

—The portrait of Emerson in ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly” does 
poor justice to a noble and sunny face. 

—Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s curious ‘‘ History of Champagne” 
contains 350 engravings and costs $6.00. 

—W. F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., is about to issue Rev. 
8. Frederick Wright's ‘‘ Studies in Science and Religion.” 

—Bick« rs & Son, of London, are bringing out a new edition 
de luxe of that rare and charming work ‘“ Evelyn’s Diary.” 

—John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, are at work upon 
a quarto Bible which is said to be unique in some respects. 

—The latest agony in writing-papers is the ‘‘ Alligator,” so 
called from its ‘‘ water marks” and color, in imitation of 
the alligator skin. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co. are preparing a new and large 
edition of ‘‘A Nihilist Princees ;"’ they will also issue an edi 
tion in paper covers. 

—Shakespeare’s works are to be added to C. Kegan Paul 
& Co's *‘ Parchment Library,” in a set of twelve volumes 
without note or comment. 

—We hear there is some talk of introducing Gautier’s 
**Romance of » Mammy” into Sunday-schools, because it 
ends up with Moses, Aaron and the Exodus! 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published a German play, ** Die 
Auna-Lise,” with an interlinear translation and other con- 
veniec ces for students of the German language. 

—Miss Aimy Fay’s ‘* Music Scudy in Germany” tas been 


—The forthcoming volume of Mary Russell Mitford's cor- 
respondence ought to be interesting reading, containing as it 
will letters from Ruskin, Douglaes Jerrold, 3arry Corowall, 
Mrs. Hemans, Joanna Bailie, Miss Martineau und Miss 
Edgeworth. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have completed their new edition 
of Dr. Holland’s works by the publication of ‘ Miss Gilbert's 
Career "' and ‘‘ Nicholas Minturn.” This is one of the most 
attractive sets of volumes which have lately been given to the 
public. 

—The Presbyterian Board publish a new Sabbath-school 
library, forty books of the first class, in a cuse, for $25 
We have no doubt it is a bargain, morally as well as finan- 
cially; for as a rule the publications of this house are un- 
usually excellent. 

—The ‘* Meisterschaft System,” now expounded by R. 8. 
Rosenthai in a $5.00 book, must be pretty good if it does wha 
it promises todo; namely, enable “any ove to learn, with 
slight effort, to speak fluently und correctly French, German, 
Spanish and Italian ” 

—Dr. Doran’s last book was ** Memories of our Great 
Towns ’—Doncaster, Cambridge, Bath, Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, Dundee, Norwich, Plymouth, and so on—uall in Eng- 
land ; a book full of pictures, anecdotes, and interest, now 
ready in s new edition. 

—Every one who still lacks Wilson Flagg’s delightful books 
from his li+rary should hasten to purchase the new edition in 
three volumes, published by Estes & Luuriat. There are no 
more healthful and charming books to be found. ‘* Halcyon 
Days” is the title of the first. 

—Scribuer’s new ‘* Index-Guide” of foreign travel bas the 
merit of many novelties and some unquestionable con- 
veniences and advantages of urrangement, and contains 
really an immense amount of matter very compactly printed. 
Its genuine originality gives it a place of its own. 

—Few current publications will find a warmer welcome 
awaiting tuem tnan the third and fourth volumes of Mr. 


| Lecky’s *‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
| They reach from the accession of George LV. to 1784, cov- 





ering thus the period of the American Revolution. 

—Ifyou want aset of **Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,” nineteen 
volumes of works by Defoe, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, Gold- 
sinith, Cervantes, etc., illustrated with numerous drawings 
by Cruikshank, $100 will buy it from Scribner & Welford. 
The work is scarce, and the impressivis in this copy are fine. 

—There is a timely reply to Matthew Arnold's strictures 
on the American ‘ Philistine” in the current ** Critic.” It 
comes from the pen of Mr. E.8. Nadal. Mr. John Burroughs 
shows the essential difference between Carlyle and Emerson; 
and there is a vigorous editorial denunciation of Zola’s latest 
and dirtiest book. 

—Mr. Bianchard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life of George Cruikshank,” 
the English caricaturist, who died only two or three years 
ago at an advanced age, brings out in w strong light the part 
he played for thirty years as a temperance reformer. Few 
persons know how assiduously he used his pencil as a weapon 


| to fight the demon of strong drink. 


—Mr. F. B. Sanborn, giving in the *‘ Literary World’ some 
of his recoliections of Emerson in his last days, says that 
Emerson once told him that he regarded himself ‘as a sort 
of locum tenens,”’ holding a post in literature only until some- 
body should come along who should say and sing what he 
had been prompted to say and sing better than he could 
himeelf. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published two delightful 
little books made up of selections from the writings of 
Frances Ridley Havergal, ‘Crimson and Gold Threads,” and 
‘Starlight Through the Shadows, and Other Gleams From 
the King’s Word." Both these little volumes are very at- 
tractive in appearance and are full of comfort for the strug- 
gling and sorrowful. 

—How large and fine are the thoughts in the ‘‘ Westmins 
ter Sermons" by Dean Stanley, just published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons! There is not one of them which will not be 
read with interest and profit by the average reader of relig- 
ious literature. They are full of instruction as well as of 
sentiment, which is what all sermoas ought to be, but which 
not all sermons are. 

—The portrait of Longfellow in the last ‘‘Atlantic” is good, 
but, on the whole, we are inclined to account that in * Har- 
per’s” the better, though the last-named is only a wood- 
cut. There isa sometbiug about the mouth in the ‘‘Atlantic’s” 
picture which is neither truthfal nor pleasant. The like- 
ness of the ‘‘ Harper's” picture is admirable, though the 
printing is a iittle muddy and dark. 

—One of the most important announcements of the day is 
made by the Century Company. Dr. Edward Eyyleston has 
been engaged for some time in the preparation of a‘ His- 
tory of Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” aud his work bas now 
reached 4 point where its speedy appeurance may be looked 


for, the *' Century Magazise" having secured the first publi 
} cation. This work will aim to preseot iu historical p.ctures 


translated into German and has appeared in this country with | 


the publisher’s imprint of Robert Oppenheim, Berlin. 


the aspect of carly colonial life, and those who khuow the i: 
dustry of Dr. Eggleston, the thoroughness of bis work and 
the vividness und literary grace of his style will look forward 


—James BR. Osgood & Co. have issued a pocket-guide to | with great interest to the forthcoming history. 
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MR. BROOKS AT NEW HAVEN. 


HE seating capacity of Marquand Chapel was again 

tested to its utmost on the occasion of Phillips 
Brooks’s second and last lecture before the Yale Di- 
vinity School. The speaker was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and spoke earnestly and eloquently for nearly 
an hour and a half. His subject was ‘‘ Toleration.” 


Toleration, said he, is the virtue most lauded in the present 
day, and the very praises that have been lavished upon it, in 
some degree at least, have hindered its action. Carlyle tells 
of two young German princes that came to an untimely end. 
The one was crushed by the weight of the baptismal crown ; 
the other was frightened to death by the thunder of the can- 
non that proclaimed his birth. New ideas are sometimes 
killed in the same way—the world is so glad to see them! 

Nothing acquires its full valueZsave in its use. To com- 
prehend toleration in its largest sense, you must trace it to 
its fullest use. Liberty is simply a meanstoan end. The 
mil] wheel that is to do its best work must not stand idle. 
Some years ago despotic powers ruled it over all the world. 
Now that civil liberty has come to be acquired, there is a ten- 
dency to rest in that liberty. But idleness is not liberty! It 
is the use of liberty alone that can avail in building up Chris- 
tian character. The ultimate end of toleration is the attain- 
ment of truth. The work, therefore, that devolves upon us 
is not so much to see how toleration may be attained as to 
see how it may be more perfectly used. 

Toleration may be defined as the willing allowance, on the 
part of a man, of the conscientious convictions of other men, 
however much these may be at variance with his own. The 
two elements—the willingness on the part of the tolerant 
man, and the honest conviction on the part of the one toler- 
ated—must be present, or there is no true toleration. It is 
necessary not only to allow the man to think differently, but 
also to let him practice differently. The rod, the dungeon, 
and the stake, are things of the past. Even those milder 
forms of torture—the sneer, disparagement, and social 
ostracism—these, too, have greatly passed away. In fact, 
toleration is being forced upon us. In all God’s dealings he 
brings necessity tobear upon our weakness. A man shrinks 
from doing a thing to-day, but by-and-by God makes it 
necessary that the thing be done. What shall we say of such 
aone? Shall we say that his action is influenced by a sense 
of duty, or that he has simply yielded to necessity? Let us 
say, rather, that there is a mixture of the two elements in 
all our action. 

There are men scattered through our communities who are 
growing more and more tolerant, and who rejoice in it. 
There is every reason to believe that two centuries ago these 
same men would have been intolerant. The man is indeed 
driven by necessity, but driven where he is enabled to under- 
take a new duty. Therefore we thank God for necessity. 

Toleration differs not only in degree, but also in kind. 
There are three distinct varieties. The first is that of indif- 
ference. The great majority who cry for toleration are 
those who care nothing for the truth. This is one of the re- 
sults of letting men think and do just as they please. Re- 
ligious interest is not so strong as it was. Heresy is not 
questioned as it was two centuries ago—partly because men 
have learned true toleration, but more perhaps that they 
care less for religion. It is not the toleration of indifference 
that is desirable. 

Another kind is the teleration of sentiment. Men relax 
their criticism when it relates to certain favored things or 
beleved persons, and are more tolerant of things abroad 
than of things at home. Judge Falkland dwells upon this 
very characteristic, and says that the power of persecution 
overwhelms all that is near. This kind of toleration, like the 
first, cannot be trusted. 

There is a higher toleration, which comes of faith. In 
order to attain it you must believe, first, that God governs 
the world, and that he has the sole care of it; secondly, in the 
multiplicity of the truths of God, and the impossibility of 
their being grasped by any one man, or set of men; and 
lastly, in the sacredness of every one of the sons of God. 
These three comprehensions become knit together in one 
great and strong cord that runs through the life of man. It 
is because men have lost sight of one or the other of these 
that they have lost sight of toleration. 

A phenomenon that we often see is that a man may some- 
times become intolerant, even while searching for tolera- 
tion. Jesus said to his disciples that they must lose their 
life in order that they might find it. A man may tell me 
to-day that his fellow men do not disturb him. He is satis- 
fied and at rest. But he comes to me later, full of doubt and 
anxiety. Then I must point him to the word of Christ to 

“show him what he has lost. Many a man will say that he 
does not Know what doubt means. But this is asign of the 
stagnation of the soul. The best thing that can happen to 
such a man is to stir up an honest doubt in him. Then, 
when he begins to grow, he will continually pass from a 
lower to a higher phase of forbearance—attaining to a new 
comprehension of it, but losing what he had before. The 
toleration of indifference or of sentiment gives way to the 
toleration of faith. 

Generally there are these successive growths in the various 
stages of development, but it is not always the case. God's 
power is great enough sometimes to lift men over the bog, 
but in most cases they must strugglethrough. Mauy of the 
most earnest and cultivated men that have ever lived have 
had no hesitation in burning or beheading their brethren. 
All the railing against persecution which belongs to Voltaire 
and his school} may find its answer in the intensity of the 
man’s faith. It is an unstable kind of persecution, aad not, 
as Voltaire says, one that springs from selfish motives. Thus 
we can never judge of toleration until we know what kind 
the man possesses. When I look at Lord Falkland, and see 
how he dwells upon the mass; when I think of Milton with 
pis poet heart; whenI consider Oliver Cromwell, who not- 





withstanding his party instincts was the most tolerant man 
of his time; when I reflect that all these lived inan age 
of intolerance—then, and only then, 1 am able to discern 
what true toleration is. 

There are times when dogmatic men become tolerant, 
Trouble and old age are powerful to effect this. The relig- 
ion which brings men to Jesus Christ is the religion of tolera- 
tion. Ministers should be the most tolerant of men. If 
they essay to be better than the men they lead, toleration will 
be their highest and best attainment. 

I wish to utter one word of caution. There is nothing 
that bids us to refrain from opposing that which is not con- 
scientious. I rejoice when I meet a brother who differs with 
me in thought. I rejoice that some side of the truth other 
than my own is being studied. I rejoice in earnest and con- 
scientious conviction. Yet this need not keep me from op- 
posing those who do not legitimately differ from me in faith, 
but who simply have no faith at all. 

Faith is the great essential. So leng as this exists, 
men may legitimately resolve themselves into sects. But 
upon faith alone must the different sects abide, like pools of 
water in the hollow of the rock. Some are shallower and 
some are deeper, but all united by a hidden channel. We 
are not called upon to fill them up, for then one pool would 
become as shallow as the other. But rather let us live in peace 
with one another, awaiting the time when the flood of divine 
love shall unite us in a deeper sympathy than we have ever 
known before. C. @. 3. 

New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1882. 
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THE BAPTIST REUNIONS. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society celebrated its 
forty-fifth anniversary May 23 in the First Baptist Church, 
at Park Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, in this city. The 
annual reports showed that $8,157.33 had been received, and 
7,007.39 expended during year, and that on May 1 there 
was $4,021.05 in the treasury. The Society has also $2.000 
in bonds, and owns 413 acres of land in Illinow. Captain 
Ebenezer Morgain, of Groton, Conn., the president of the 
Society, presided at the meeting and made the opening ad- 
dress. Among the other speakers were the Rev. Drs. W. 
H. Parmly, of Jersey City; J. W. Sarles, of Brooklyn; T. 
C. Teasdale, of Tennessee; E. L. Magoon, of Philadelphia; 
W. D. Mayfield, of Little Rock, Ark.; E. T. Winkler, of 
Marion, Ala.; and D. H. Miller, of this city ; the Rev. Messrs. 
W. Rollinson, of Rahway, N. J.; A. T. Rose, of Rangoon, 
Burmah; and W. G. Goucher, of Vermont. All the speakers 
were in favor of having a distinct Baptist Bible Society. 
Most of them agreed that instead of forming a new society 
it would be better to have the American and Foreign Bible 
Soeiety receive the money ef the Baptist denomination. 

The American Baptist Home Missionary Society begun its 
fiftieth anniversary May 24 in the First Baptist Church. The 
morning session, says the ‘‘ Tribune,” was devoted to the 
Indian question; the woman's branch of the Society had 
charge of the afternoon meeting, and the need of educating 
the freedmen was the evening topic of discussion. Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle Institute, at Carlisle, Penn., wasat the 
meeting in the morning and explained the work of the school 
which he represents. In order to show the effects of the 
training which the Indian boys and girls receive there he had 
brought with him three of the scholars. He said that the 
children came mostly from the Indian camps, dressed in their 
native garments, knowing nothing of the civilization of the 
whites and nothing of their language. Their ages average 
fifteen years when they reach the school, ranging from eight 
to twenty-one years. It is probable that there will be 300 
pupils there next year. Besides mental instruction the 
scholars are taught manual labor. The boys become ap- 
prentices, making wagons, harnesses and tinware, and also 
work on the farm which adjoins the school; the girls learn 
to do housework, sewing and knitting. 

The Rev. Dr. Peddie, the pastor of the church in which 
the anniversaries are held, and John 8. Howard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., spoke on the work of the society during the last 
fifty years, after the report had been presented by the secre- 
tary, H. 8. Morehouse. The receipts last year were $415,- 
619.19, and missionary,work was carried on in forty-six States 
and Territories; a debt of $30,000 has been paid since last 
May, and there is now in the treasury $7,512.70. There have 
been 513 missionaries and teachers employed among the 
Americans, Germans, Scandinavians, French, Mexicans, 
Indians, freedmen and Chinese of this country. The Rev. 
Dwight Spencer has collected money enough to build a 
church at Ogden, Utah. The total contributions to the 
society in half a century have been $3,898, 687.53. 

Several addresses were made in the afternoon by ladies. 
There are twelve schools for the education of preachers and 
teachers among the colored people supported by the society. 
A report upon the work among the freedmen was read in the 
evening by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia. 
In the morning of May 25, after devotional exercises, the 
report of the Committee on Chinese Missions was read by 
the Rev. Dr. H. M. King, and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed several clergymen participated. In the report the 
passage of the Chinese bill was ‘earnestly deprecated.” 
Such a law, it said, was not demanded by any actual peril to 
the American institutions or industries; it was brought 
about ‘‘ by an unchristian race prejudice and the rivalry of 
political parties ambitious for power, and will be an inefface- 
able stain upon our national honor.” An earnest discussion 
follewed in which Dr. G. 8. Abbott, of Oakland, Cal., Dr. 
J. B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N.Y., Dr. A. K. Pattes, of Spring 
field,Mass., Dr. Boyd, of St. Louis, and others took part. 

A report on the work of missions among the foreign popu- 





lation was read by the Rev. Dr. Lasher, of Ohio, which was 
discussed by the Rev. J. N. Williams, of Massachusetts, the 
Rey. J. 8. Gubelmann, of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
H. M. Schaffer, of New York. The work which the Society 
is doing among the Mexicans and the Western missions were 
topics of discussion in the afternoon. The Mormon question 
came up, and the Rey. Dwight Spencer, of Ogden, Utah, ap- 
pealed for teachers and money to start schools in that Terri- 
tory. 

The work which the Society has done in building churches 
for poor congregations was the subject in the evening. This 
began in 1858, and the original plan was that of an interest- 
bearing loan fund. Last year the benevolent department of 
the fund was established, and sixty-six churches were aided 
in building houses of worship. There are now about 2,500 
houseless Baptist churches in this country, 1,500 of them 
west of the Mississippi and 1,000 in the South. 

The third and last day’s session was given up to jubilee 
exercises, as it was the fiftieth anniversary of the Society. 
After the meeting had been called to order by President How- 
ard and a prayer of thanksgiving offered by the Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Williams, of this city, an address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. R. C. Teasdale concerning the work that had been 
accomplished in the half century, and the broad field of use- 
fulness that lay before the Society in the future. He was 
followed by Dr. William Hague, of Massachusetts, who spoke 
of its organization in 1832. It was formed on April 27 of 
that year, in the old Mulberry Street Baptist Church in this 
city, Thomas Stocks, of Georgia, being the chairman of the 
first meeting. In the last fifty years the Society had issued 
commissions to nearly 2,700 persons, who had labored 304,015 
weeks, or nearly 6,000 years, preached 800,000 sermons, made 
1,817,412 religious visits, and aided in organizing 2,838 
churches, while 87,056 persons had been baptized. It had 
expended $2,000,000 in missionary work and $900,000 in 
educational work among the colored people and the Indians. 
It had assisted 425 churches in the erection of houses of wor- 
ship. The whole amount received and expended for all pur- 
poses had been about $3,000,000. 

In the afternoon, representatives from the Northern, West- 
ern, Southern and Eastern States spoke of Baptist work in 
the parts of the country from which they were come. They 
all reported that the Baptist cause was prospering, and that 
this was partly due to the Missionary Society. ‘‘ The Pros- 
pect: the Next Fifty Years,” was the next general subject 
discussed, W. D. Mayfield, of Arkansas, speaking first of 
‘‘The Work Before Us."* He predicted a grand success for 
the Society in the future, and urged that the memories of the 
war should be laid aside, and, with united forces, the North 
and South push on the great work. The Rev. Dr. Tueker, of 
Georgia, then made a speech on brotherly feeling between 
the Baptists of the South and those of the North. This, he 
said, was increasing every day. At his request the hymn, 
‘* Blest be the Tie that Binds,” was sung by the audience with 
much feeling, and Dr. Tucker was afterward loudly applaud- 
ed. The celebration of the anniversary was brought to a 
close with a jubilee meeting at the Academy of Music. After 
prayer had been offered by the Rev. Dr. Broadhurst, Dr. 
M. B. Anderson, President of Rochester University, delivered 
the jubilee address. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The subject of Home Missions was considered at the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, May 23. Dr. C. L. Thompson 
presented a long report from the committee appointed 
to examine the report of the Board of Home Missions. 
During the year, 1,303 missionaries preached the Gospel in 
3,000 places and organized 196 Sunday-schools ; 153 churches 
were organized and there was an increase in membership of 
11,485 persons. The work in the West is advancing, and the 
comunittee thinks that a line of school-houees and mission 
stations from Idaho to Arizona would solve the Mormon 
question more rapidly than would a line of soldiers and vol- 
umes of legislation. A work of great magnitude will be 
undertaken this year, and the committee recommends the 
appropriation of $500,000 for that purpose. The Rev. Alfred 
Yeoman, D.D., was recommended as the successor of Dr. W. 
C. Roberts, resigned. 

The report of the Special Committee on Home Missions 
came up for consideration as the special order. Judge Strong 
and Dr. Dickey argued in favor of the majority report, in- 
sisting that the only difference of opinion between the ma- 
jority and the minority was in regard to seleetion of the 
missionary. Dr. Briggs made a strong speech in favor of the 
minority report. His chief objection was to the first princi- 
ple presented by the majority. He argued that it was sub- 
versive of the constitution, and was in fact making an in- 
ferior power of the Church. Judge Williams offered an 
amendment, which made the first principle read that ‘‘ to the 
Presbytery belongs primarily the constitutional power to 
direct the work.” Dr. Niccols, of St. Louis, said that the 
majority did not seek to make the Presbytery more powerful 
than the General Assembly, but each had certain rights and 
that the amendment was a recognition of them. Dr. Dar- 
ling, president of Hamilton College, argued against the prin- 
ciple involved in the majority report, which he said meant 
that the Presbytery had exclusive power over the missionary 
work within its bounds, and was unconstitutional. Dr. 
Dickey started to reply, and was saying that the charges 
against the Board were more serious than many supposed, 
when he was called to order by the Moderator, and was re- 
quested to confine his remarks to the constitutionality of the 
report. 

Both reports, except the parts which are in harmony, 
were referred to a select committee, with instructions to 
report to the next General Assembly, the vote being 262 to 
196. From the discussion and the display of applause it was 
evident that the assembly was nearly evenly divided on the 
questions. The recommendations of the Committee on 
Home Missions were again calledjup and adopted. In the 
evening a public meeting in the interest of home missions 
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was held at the Second Presbyterian Church. Dr. John Hall, 
of New York, presided. 

Several committees submitted reports on May 22. The re- 
port of the Standing Committee on Freedmen shows the 
conditions of schools and missions to be most encouraging. 
During the last year $60,467.37 was expended in the work, 
and the receipts exceeded by $20,000 the amount of the year 
before. A notable fact in the report was that 3,300, a ma- 


jority of the churches for white people, failed to contribute. 


anything for this work, while only thirteen out of the 168 
churches for colored people failed. There are in the South 
168 churches for colored people, with a membership of 
12,456. There are fifty-six schools, with 6,088 scholars ; 
three chartered institutious, with 967 students; two normal 
schools, and two graded schools, besides 157 Sabvath-schools, 
all supported by the fund collected by the Committee on 
Freedmen. 

Judge Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, sub- 
mitted the report of the majority of the Special Committee 
on the Relations of the Board of Home Missions. The report 
is considerably modified from the views expressed last March, 
a meeting having been held on May 15 to make the changes. 
The first and fifth principles submitted by the committee seem 
to meet with the greatest opposition. The first is that ‘‘to 
the Presbytery belongs the constitutional power to direct the 
work of home missions within its bounds,” differing from the 
former expression in the substitution of the word ‘‘ constitu- 
tional” for *‘supreme.” The fifth principle lays down the 
rule that the Board shall not in ordinary cases decline to 
grant an appropriation recommended by a Presbytery except 
for want of funds. Dr. Noyes, of Evanston, Ill., presented 
the report of the minority. It declares that the report of the 
committee is revolutionary and unconstitutional. It is 
claimed that the adoption of the first principle would make 
the Presbytery superior to the General Assembly. There are 
1,300 congregations that are assisted by the General Assem- 
bly, but under the rule that is sought to be adopted the Board 
of Missions could not examine into the wants of any of them. 
The minority members see only disaster in the adoption of 
the majority report. 

Dr. E. R. Craven presented the final report of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Book of Discipline. This isa 
matter that has before the General Assembly for several 
years. Dr. West presented his minority report, which is an 
able discussion of the principles involved. The reception of 
the majority and minority reports on publication occupied 
the rest of the day. 

The missionary work occupied a great portion of the time, 
May 24. The report of the Missionary Board shows the work 
of foreign missions to be meeting with marked success in all 
parts of the world. After a full discussion the reeommenda- 
tion of the Standing Committee that $100,000 be raised in the 
churches for next year’s work was adopted. In the after- 
noon the report of the special committee on the missionary 
department of the Board of Publication was discussed for 
over three hours. The committee recommended the complete 
separation of the publishing and missionary departments. 
During the debate upon the proposition to separate the de- 
partments, an endeavor was made to have the Board show 
the actual cost of the printing of the various publications 
issued, as recommended by the committee, but this met with 
such vigorous opposition from Dr. 8. I. Prime,of New York, 
Judge Moore, of Chicago, and others, who were opposed to 
giving other publishing houses the benefit of these facts, that 
the scheme was abandoned and that part of the reeommenda- 
tion was stricken out. An endeavor was also made to have 
the price of the Sunday-tchool papers reduced one-third, but 
that proposition was also defeated. A discussion arose over 
the proposition to abolish the offices of district superintend- 
ents of colportage work, except where they are needed on 
business grounds tc carry on the business of selling the 
Board's publications, and the recommendation of the com- 
inittee was finally accepted. 

The most interesting and exciting event that has occurred 
in the session of the Presbyterian General Assembly marked 
the reception of the majority report from the Committee on 
Correspondence, to which had been referred the telegram 
from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
South, May 26. The Moderator was instructed to telegraph 
to the Moderator of the General Assembly in session at At- 
lanta, Ga., that his telegram was received with warm 
enthusiasm by the Assembly, and that in order to remove all 
difficulties in the way of full and formal fraternal corre- 
spondence between the two Assemblies, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

While receding from no principle, we do hereby declare our regret 
for and withdrawal of all expressions of our Assembly which may 
be regarded as reflecting upon and offensive to the General Assembly 
in the United States, and we renew the expression of our warm fra- 
ternal regard for all who compose its communion and our readiness 
to exchange delegates forthwith. 

An exciting discussion immediately followed the reading of 
the report. 

Dr. Johnson, having called Dr. Prime to the chair, offered 
the following amendment, which was received with loud ap- 
Plause: ‘* While disclaiming all responsibility for the acts of 
the separate assemblies, known asthe Old School and New 
School, prior to the reunion.” 

Finally, in the interest of harmony, Dr. Johnson offered 
the following, which was not to be included in the message 
but simply to define the position of the Assembly, which 
was ready to give up questions of doctrine while holding 
fast to the great principles of loyalty : 

Resolved, That in the action now to be taken, we disclaim 
any reference to the acts of preceding Assemblies concerning 
loyalty and rebellion, but that we refer only to those of 
Schism, heresy and blasphemy. 

This was adopted unanimously, and Dr. Johnson withdrew 
his amendment, when the majority report was adopted, only 
two nays being heard. The announcement of the result was 
greeted with a deafening round of applause. 

In the Presbyterian General Assembly, May 27, the Moder- 











ator presented the following telegram received from the 
Southern Assembly now in session at Atlanta, Ga. : 
To the General Assembly in Session at Springfield, Ill. 

If the action of your Assembly telegraphed by your moderator to 
our moderator does not modify the concurrent resolutions adopted 
by your Assembly and ours, we are prepared to send delegates forth- 
with. R. K. Smoat, Moderator. 

The following answer was seat at once: 

To the General Assembly in Session at Atlanta, Ga. 

The action referred to does not modify, but explains the concur- 
rent resolutions, and the explanation is on the face of the action. 
There is nothing behind it nor between the lines. The dissolution 
of our Assembly is near at hand. We may be ready for fina! ad- 
journment this evening. An exchange of delegates is impossible 
before Tuesday. Shall we not each appoint delegates this day to 
visit the respective Assemblies next year? We await your answer 
with deep and prayerful! interest. 

HERRICK JOHNSON, Moderator 





The General Association of Illinois met at Genesee, May 
22-25. The opening sermon, on the Lifting Up of Christ, was 
by ex-President Sturtevant, of Illinois College. Dr. Good- 
win of Chicago was chosen moderator. The Rev. L. F. Loba, 
of Kewaunee, scribe. The routine business, which often 
wastes a good deal of time, was dispatched with celerity. 
The presence of Dr. Alden of the A. B. C. F. M., of Dr. L. 
H. Cobb, of the A. H. M. 8. and the Church Building So- 
ciety, and of the Rev. James Powell, of the A.M. A., added 
immensely to the interest of the meeting. Dr. Alden was ten- 
der, pathetic, spiritual and instructive, Mr. Powell was in- 
imitable, and Dr. Cobb by his hearty and manly address 
made an exceedingly favorable impression. Neither the 
Home Missionary nor the Church Building Society is likely 
to lose support or sympathy in Illinois. Reports of collec- 
tions for various objects of benevolence outside and inside 
the State were encouraging. Four excellent essays were 
read, by the Rev. C. C. Harrah, of Galva, on the Church and 
Prohibitory Liquor Legislation ; by the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, 
of Rockford, on the Range of Individual Belief within the 
Sphere of Evangelical Faith; by the Rev. G. W. Crafts, of 
Sandwich, on the Pulpit and Social Righteousness, and by 
Professor 8. I. Curtiss, on the History of Pentateuch Criti- 
cism. 

The missionary meeting of Tuesday evening was like one 
of the grand sessions of the American Board, Dr. Alden 
carried our thought tothe heathen and at the same time 
spoke sympathetically of the demands of the home field. 
Dr. Cobb drew a vivid pictnre of the pressing needs 
in national evangelization, and especially of work at strategic 
points in the New West. As moderator, Dr. Goodwin did not 
fail to contribute his partto the interest of the meeting. The 
Rev. J. D. Davis, ten yearsin Japan, now inthis country for 
his health, gave a brief but most instructive resumé of the 
changes which he has witnessed in the Japanese Empire, 
and made an earnest’appeal for help to save it for Christian- 
ity in this hour of {tsemergency. Wednesday evening was 
Congregational evening. After a social tea-party at one of 
the largest halls in town, Dr. Alden spoke of ‘ Our Pilgrim 
Fathers ;” tthe Rev. G. B. Barnes, of Ottawa, of ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalism as the Government of the Church, by and for 
the Church ;* Dr. Goodwin, of ‘‘ Our Domain and the call 
Upon us to Occupy it with Christlan Institutions.” The 
Rev. James Powell’s address on the ‘‘Slave Music of the 
South,” with illustrations by the choir, was a fitting close to 
an evening of rare enjoyment. 

Thursday evening was Sunday-school evering. Messrs. 
Ensign, Eaton and Dunning divided it between themselves, 
speaking upon the utility of the Sunday-school in evangeliz- 
ing the waste places, on the demands which the Sunday- 
school makes of us as a denomination, and on its place and 
power in charch life. The floral decorations provided bythe 
ladies were superb and lavish, and the services rendered by 
the well-trained choir were not the least important element 
In the success of the meetings. But their most marked char- 
acteristeric was their spirituality. Three prayer-meetings, 
one in the middle of each morning session, made the object 
of the gathering apparent, and brought all hearts into sym- 
pathy with the Lord. 








General Hews. 


Domestic.—Correspondence between Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen and Minister Lowell relative to American suspects was 
made public. —-The iron manufacturers at Pittsburgh, Pa, 
denied the demands of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers for an advance, May 22.——Eli Fay, of 
Strafford, N. H., shot his wife.——The Pacific National 
Bank, of Boston, suspended payment.——The Assembly 
Committee to investigate life insurance receiverships made 
its report May 23.——Three persons were killed and several 
were injured by a tornado in Arkansas.—L. Price, receiver 
of the Pacific National Bank at Boston, took charge of the 
affairs of the bank.—The Rev. Daniel Cannon was arrested 
at Columbia, Tenn., for killing his wife ten years ago.—— 
Crops in the West have been damaged by storms.——Moses 
Taylor died yesterday at his home in Fifth Avenue.——James 
Fitzgerald, the ‘‘banco steerer’’ who inveigled Charles 
Francis Adams into a den in Boston, was convicted, May 24. 
—tThe Railway Commission bill, conferring on the next 
Governor the power to nominate eommissioners, was paseed 
by both Houses of the State Legislature——The steamer 
‘“* Yaquina” caught fire at Portland, Oregon.——A carpenter 
was killed and two others were injured by the fall of a scaf- 
fold at Chicago.—By the fall of an elevator at Newburg, 
N. Y., one man was killed and two were seriously injured. 
——tThe mill owners at Pittsburgh decided to resist any ad- 
vance in the schedule rates.——An attempt was made to 
wreck the ‘‘owl train” on the Shore Line between Madison 
and East River, Conn.—tThere is great distress in Arkansas 





Se ed 


from the overflow.——General George D. Ramsay died.—— 
A fire at Leadville, Col., destroyed property amounting to 
$300,000.—Senator Cameron is opposed to any compromise 
with the Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania.——The 
will of Ra!lph Waldo Emerson was made public.——It was 
decided, May 27, to call another Republican Convention in 
Pennsylvania to fill the vacancy caused by Marshall's dec- 
lination.——At a meeting of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel!Workers, at Pittsburgh, Penn., it was de- 
cided to increase the rates. Lieutenant Danenhower and 
three other survivors of the Jeannette arrived in this city 
May 28 A missionary distributing tracts was attacked by 
members of a Roman Catholic congregavion. 











Congress. —In the Senate, May 22, a bill was introduced 
appropriating $100,000 for a public building at Annapolis; a 
joint resolution was introduced asking the President to de- 
clare martial law in Alaska; the Geneva Award bill was 
debated.—In the House the session was devoted to a suc- 
cessful effort by the Democrats to prevent action on the 
Mackey-Dibble contested election case. In the Senate, 
May 23, the Geneva Award bill was passed; a motion was 
adopted to reconsider the final vote on the passage of the 
Five Per Cent. Land bill; a bill was introduced appropriating 
$150,000 for a public building at Troy, N. Y.——In the House 
the minority again succeeded in defeating consideration of 
the contested election case of Mackey against Dibble. 





Foreign.—On account of revelations regarding a Nihilistic 
plot the coronation of the Tsar has been postponed a year. 
——M. Say has resigned from the French Ministry.——The 
Crivoscian revolt has been ended England and France 
sent an ultimatum to Egypt, May 25. There was further 
debate in the House of Commons yesterday on the Repression 
bill.——Rewards have been offered for news of Leigh Smith 
and his crew.——A duel in which both were wounded has 
taken place between two French officials.——The agrariao 
agitation in the Baltic provinces is increasing. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A number of Boston women have raised about $13,000 and 
will devote it toa statue, in that city, of the late Harriet 
Martineau. 

—A curious attempt at oyster culture has been made by a 
rich lumberman in Northern Michigan. He has salted a 
small lake and planted it with the tempting bivalves; as the 
lake has no visible outlet, he claims he can keep the water 
salt and raise as fine oysters in his artificial ocean as can be 
found along the coast. 

—People whodo not live near the Great Lakes may gain 
some idea of their great size from the fact that the crew of 
a schooner, while making a stormy voyage across Lake Mich- 
igan, exhausted their provisions and nearly starved to death 
before they could reach port. They kept themselves alive 
by eating the grease from the buckets used in greasing the 
masts. 

—The watch and clock trade is on the verge of ruin, if it 
only knew it. The American Society of Civil Engineers is 
arranging a scheme for a standard time for the whole world 
which will involve the following : 

Finally.—It is proposed to have only one series of hours in the 
day, extending from midnight to midnight and numbering frem 1 
to 24, without interruption ; to number the hours between midnight 
and noon (1 to 12) precisely as at present, and to denote the hours 
between noon and midnight by letters of the alphabet. 

—The newest freak of the daughter of necessity is a patent 
**book of soap.” Each leaf is enough when torn out for one 
good wash. The books vary in sizes; the smaller are for the 
hands oply—they are no larger than pocketbooks. The leaf 
is soaked in a basin of water for three seconds, then it floats 
and is placed in the center of the hand, where it soon, with 
gentle friction, froths. A page of soap sounds strange; and 
stranger yet, the soap is excellent; it is not unlike an ivory 
tablet. Austria has the honor of producing this invention. 

—Let the American citizen who groans because he has to 
give his hotel waiter, or the barber's boy, or the parlor-car 
porter a twenty-five-cent fee read the following, and congrat- 
ulate himself that he isn’t a member of some European fam- 
uly: 

When a foreign sovereign visits England the financial member of 
his suite is always told by the Lord Steward how much his master 
ought to leave for the servants at the Palace. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars a night is the usual sum, but when Louis Napoleon came to 
Windsor for three nights in 1855 he left $7,500—an exuberance of 
liberality which sorely vexed Prince Albert, who found, a few weeks 
later, when he went to visit to St. Cloud, that they, too, must leave 
$7,500. The Emperor of Russia left the same amount when he came 
to England. On such terms I confess that I should, with all respect 
to her Majesty, prefer a bed at a hotel to one at Windsor Castle.— 
{London Troth. 

—At Easter, says an exchange, there were in Jerusalem 
about 15,000 pilgrims of various nationalities and persua- 
sions. Although it is by no means a large city, yet these 
crowds find accommodation, such as itis. The better class 
of pilgrims go to the hotels, and those who are not so well 
off take lodgings in the convents, which are built for the 
express use of pilgrims. The’Armenian convent is said to 
hold 4,000 persons. Its guests are stowed as closely and as 
comfortably as the tramps who are furnished with nightly 
lodging at our local police stations. Most of the Christian 
pilgrims are from Russia. They are ignorant, superstitious, 
and devoutly sincere. It might be supposed that among such 
a crowd there would be many who lived by beggary ; but 
this is not the case. The rigid rule of the Russian Church is 
to allow no one to leave Russia to go on a pilgrimage until 
he has deposited with the holy superiors enough to pay for 
his passage and return. A specialty of the pilgrims is to 
bathe in the Jordan. They take with them for this purpose 
@ peculiar bathing-robe, which is used for no other purpose 
as long as its owner lives. When he dies, this robe serves as 
winding-sheet, and it is with everent care preserved for 


that purpose. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

r]\O accompany the carefully prepared lists which 

[ are given on the following pages, The Christian 

Union sent the following questions to a few gentlemen 

of eminence in Sunday-school work. Their answers 

are given below. The views of The Christian Union 
on these questions are given on the editorial page. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Is it important for the Sunday-school to have a library ? 

2. What is the true object of a Sunday-school library ? 

3. What are the general principles to be observed in the 
selection of books ? 

4. Should ae books be all distinctively religious. or 
may good books of science, travel, history, and the like be 
included ? 

5. What is the best method for record-keeping and dis- 
tribution ? 

6 What method do you employ in selecting the books ? 

ANSWERS. 
FROM THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

1. Is it important for the Sunday-school to have a library ? 
In proportion as the homes are bookless, the Sunday-school 
should be supplied with full shelves. 

2. What is the true object of a Sunday-school library ? 
Only to supplement the home supply of good books, both 
secniar and religious 

3. What are the general principles to be observed in the 
selection of books? (a) Get books which will be read. 
‘* Charnock on the Divine Attributes”’ is a good book, but no 
scbolar will read it. Hence, leaveit out. (b) Get only a few 
books at a time, so that the selection may be carefully made 
(c) Duplicate popular books, so as not to keep scholars wait- 
ing six months for their favorite book. (d) Always keep 
standard books in stock. ‘Irish Amy,” ‘Silver Rifts.” 
‘* Pilgrim's Progress,” ete., chould always be on band. 

4. Should the books be all distinctively religious, etc. ? No. 
But the scholar should be advised what is fit for Sunday and 
what for week-day reading. In our chapel we have a large 
secular library open on Wednesday evening, and wholly dis- 
tine! from tbat open on Sunday. 

5 What is the best method for record keeping and dis- 
tritution? Unquestionably ‘the Eggleston Method.” We 
have no room to describe it here. 

ti, What method do you employ for selecting new books ? 
The pastor and the librarian do the most of the work. Now 
and then a committee appointed helps. 

A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

N. Y. City, May, 1882 


FROM THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


1. I deem a Sunday-school library so important that I 
have recently given one hundred hours of my time to purg- 
ine, increasing and cataloguing the library of my own 
Su :day-school. 

2 The objects of a Sunday-school library are, negatively, 
to di-place bad reading with good, and, positively, to build up 
pure and strong Christian character by such glimpses into 
God's world, God’s word and God's heroes as shall kindle the 
noblest aspirations. 

3 4. Inotonly putin the briefer and more popular histories 

God's Newest Testament—and descriptions of nature— 

God's Oldest ‘l'estament—as far better than weak religious 
novels, but 1 also seek. by remarks and conversations, to get 
these books read and break up the pernicious habit of read- 
ing nothing but stories. We have all of Jacob Abbott's 
bioyraphies of great men, and many’ other biographies; 
alse various books about the voyhood of the great. We 


«ve many books about the wonders of nature, profusely 
iiastrated. Iam getting my class of thirty young Christians 
» promise themselves never to read two ‘‘ made-up stories” 


i: -uececession, but to sandwich between them the strong 
meat of truth, which is stranger than fiction, and quite as 
in vresting when the taste for it has been cultivated. 

Our library was selected by a committee consisting of 
the pastor and a few others. The pastor had for years been 
keeping the reviews of Sunday-school books by such discrim 
i ating periodicals as the *‘Sundav-8chool Times,” and in 
other ways bad increased the list of available books. The 
1 st published by a Library Association in Cambridge, Mass., 
was found to be of great value, a; every book in that list had 
been read and canvassed by a discreet committee. Doubt- 
ful books were read by our own committee. In cataloguing, 
au unfortunate title was often prevented from dooming & 
ood book by adcing a second descriptive title or explanatory 
line. My theory is that every Sandsy-echool should have a 
stundirg committee on the library to make a few additions 
every month, instead of having mammoth additions with 
i-8s discrimination once in half » dozen years. 

W. F. Crarts. 

( HURCH OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR,) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 


; FROM THE REY. T. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
My Dear Sir: 

{u answer to the questions of your circular letter of April 
28. | would reply : 

1. A Sunday-school should have a Sunday-school library. 

2 The object of the library is, in general, the same as that 
ot the Sunday-school itself; viz., the teaching of the word of 
(aod, to the end of saving souls and nurturing them in the 
Coristian life. 

3. The principles of selection are involved in the object 
sought. No book should be admitted unless it ministers with 
considerable directness and effectiveness to the one result in 
View, 

4. Allthe books should to the above extent be religious. 
Books which are merely good books of science, travel, history 
und the like, should not be included. 

6. The books are read by the pastor. 

Yours most cordially, L. T. CHAMBERLAIN. 

NORWICH, Conn., May 17, 1582. 





FROM THE REV. E. FRANK HOWB. 

1. It is very important that some schools bave libraries, 
while to others the library is not needed. Its administration 
is a great hindrance to regular Sunday-school work. Gener- 
ally I think libraries desirable, though I thought differently 
once, end am not quite certain now. 

2. True object” to interest and profit—i. e., to draw to 
the school and make it more efficient. 

3. **Genéral principles in selection”: Nothing harmful, 
mentally, morally or spiritually; nothing useless; that 
which will be of positive benefit, either mentally, morally or 
spiritually, with emphasis on last two, and greatest emphasis 
on last 

4. Books should not all be distinctively religious, but less 
poor religions (?) stories and more interesting, profitable and 
reverent books of science, travel, history, ete. 

5. Do not know best method of record. if there is one. 

6. Our method of selection is by a permanent committee, 
who keep their eyes open for suitable books, read, and rec- 
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Add constantly, and not in 
E. Frank Howe. 


ommend such as they approve. 
a lump. Sincerely, 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass., May °%, 1582. 





FROM CHARLES M. EAMES, ESQ. 
(Statistical Secretary of [linois Sunday-school Association. } 

In response to your courteous j ivitation to express in your 
columns—always favorites of mine—my views on that im- 
portant department of the Sunday-school known as the li- 
brary. I would say, briefly : 

1. A collection of suitable books is an invaluable adjunct 
to every Sunday-school, large or small, wealthy or charitably 
sustained, metropolitan or rural. 


2. The selection of the volumes should be by a well chosen | 


committee of conscientious and practical Sunday-school 
workers, who will examine and indorse the contents of every 
book, and not select by the attractive titles of some pub- 
lisher’s catalogue. The librarian should be on the committee. 

3. The additions to such a library should be made at least 
annually, and not ‘‘in alump” when a library has become 
‘*read out.” Betwixt new readers and new books a choice 
collection will serve a school many years and ever be fresh. 

4. A well selected Sunday-school library will be suited to 
the tastes of all ages, temperaments and classes—some de- 
votional books, some biographic, some historic, some ficti- 
tious but only of an elevating moral tone, some travels, some 
natural science. Bible class students as well as primarians, 
the gay and thoughtless as well as the earnest Christians are 
to be reached by the printed page. 

5, 6. The value and necessity for circulating religious read- 
ing in connection with Sunday-school teachings is largely due 
to the fact that most family libraries, even in Christian house- 
holds, contain very little of it. The additions to the home 
shelves are mainly the newspaper, the magazine and pop- 
ular fiction. In communities where new Sunday-school libra- 
ries are teo much ef a luxury to be often indulged in, a 
system of exchuuge might be made of mutual advantage to 
two or more schools. The best system of keeping a Sunday- 
school library is the simple one of a division for each volume, 
and numbered as the volume. Into this division the card of 
the drawer is put when a book is taken out, and there it 
remains until the book is returned. The best books fora 
library are such as combine literary merit with decidedly 
moral teachings. It is not enough that they are merely not 
immoral. They should be such as wil! create an interest in 
religious reading as weil as religious life. The distribution 
of the books by the librarian should never ivuterfere with the 
lesson teaching or general exercises of the Sunday-school. 
The librarian should be. if possible, & wise and prudent 
Christian, a good organizer, and of quick discernment of 
character, faithfully making himself familiar with his vol- 
umes. C. M. EaMEs. 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill., May 15, 1ss2 


FROM RALPH WELLS, ESQ. 

1. It is important for the Sunday-schoo! to have a library. 

2. Its object is the dissemination of religious truth. 

3. Ae the Sunday-school is a Bible schoo), the library should 
be composed largely of books throwing light on Scripture or 
Scripture doctrine, written in a style that will insure their 
reading. 

4. The books sbou'd be all distinctively religious, if the 
acholars have access to books otherwise. 

5. That is the best method for record-keeping and distribu- 
tion which will least interfere with the time of the teacher 
and the services of the school; circumstances differ so greatly 
that one system will not answer well iu different places. 

6. By a committee of teachers who read the books care- 
fully. : 

Would be glad to answer more in detail b rt am pressed for 
time. Yours truly RALPH WELLS. 

N. Y. City, May, 1882. 


FROM GEORGE A. 
My Dear Sir: 

In treating the subject of the Sunday-schooi Library very 
different replies might be properly given to your questions, 
depending on their relation tocity schools or country schools, 
and, again, on their relation to church schools or mission 
schools. Keeping in view city church echools alone, I give 
you the following as the result of my experience and obser- 
vation : 

1. I do not consider a library an important feature in sueh 
a Sunday-school. It may b+ expedient, or even desirable, 
but such a school can do its proper work well—excellently— 
without any library. The abundance of good snd cheap 
reading mutter in the present day gives a supp'y, in almost 
any family sufficient for all the leisure that the overtasked 
children and youth of our day-schools can find for general 
resding. 

2. The true object of the Sundsy-school Library should be, 
I think, in the line of the true Sunday-school work: not to 
amuse, but to elevate and purify, and interest young minds 
in divine things. 

3, 4. As to the general principles to be observed in the se- 
lection of books, I have a pet theory (which I have never 
seen realized) that a library of a thousund or even of two 
thousand volumes could be formed which would be at once 
interestivg, instructive, acd of a distinctively religious charac- 
ter. From such a library would be rejected both the pious 
stuff, which children were once supposed to read but did not, 
and the purely secular works which in sheer desperation 
have been placed upon the shelves 

I believe it is nnnecessary to have a library so selected 
that at the end of the year three-fourths of the books will 
be as clean as when they came from the publishers and 
the other fourth in tatters. There are hundreds of works of 
fiction, of science, of travel, of general literature, full of 
interest, and as full of a healthy, vigorous, religious char- 
acter; works which would be read by the young with qmte 
as much appetite as devours the trashy love-tales which are 
now so popular. I might be willing to call a Sunday -school 
library made up of such books ‘* important,” for it would 
be a real aid to the true Sunday-schoo! work. 

Sincerely, GEORGE A. BELL 

BROOKLYN, May 13, 1882 


BELL, ESQ 


FROM A BIBLE-CLAsSS TEACHER. 


In our Sunday-school, we find the library & great attrac- 
tion and a very important part of our work. The books are 
selected by a committee, of which ladies are the most active 
members. We have always included books not strictly re- 
ligious, yet have not gone so far us to imtroduce absolutely 
miscellaneous reading, even of a historical or scientific order. 
The result is that nearly uli the books are story-books, of 
various orders of merit or demerit. Our librarian is unable 
to suggest anything which is so acceptable to the average 
reader as the works of E. P. Roe. 

I teach a Bible-class, and, not feeling quite satisfied with 
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so much Roe, provided about 150 volumes for the special use 
of my class, including Green’s ‘‘ Short History.” Helps’s 
‘* Friends in Council,”” Hamerton’s ‘ Intellectual Life,” Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church,” some of George Eliot’s works, some 
of Charles Reade’s, Martineau’s Sermons and other solid and 
light reading. At the end of two years I took account of 
stock, and found that Green, Helps, Martineau, and even 
Hamerton, all charming writers, had never once been dis- 
turbed, while the novels were worn out with use. Yet the 
clase is of such material that two or three of its members haa 
these books at home, and were given to very solid reading. 
Nine-tenths of the class, however, neither had such books 
nor cared to read them when placed within their reach. But 
I think, from their confusion of face when I simply stated 
the facts to them, that there will be some reform in future. 
And it is a comfort to know that even the novels were so 
good that the class have had no chance to read any trash in 
our library. 

I believe in steadily elevating the standard of the library 
and letti:g the young people look elsewhere for thin food 
I also believe in introducing first-class secular reading 
provided it is entirely free from positively irreligious tenden- 
cies. Yours very truly, 

A BIBLE-CLAss TEACHER 

BROOKLYN, May 22, 1882. 








BOOKS for the SUNDAY -SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 

39 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
Sermons.—Phillips Brooks............... sheainine wns. OF 
Candle of the Lord, and Other Sermons.—Phillips Brooks. 1 75 
A Brief History of the Christian Church.—Rev. J. S. Bart- 

lett ae a abin’ : ‘ ara os 75 


Life of St. Francis de Sales 


a 1 75 
Four, and What They Did.—Helen Campbell 1 00 
Ainslee and His Friends.— * 1 25 
Edith Vernon's Life Work. Ill 12% 
Golden Days.—Ella Rodman Church 1 50 
Hillside Children. —Agnes Giberne . ‘ 1 00 
Ice Maiden, and Other Stories, —Hans Chris’ ian Andersen. 

Til : picid ns 5 pe 2 0 
Julia Maitland Library. 6 volumes ome 4 50 
Amy Herbert.—E. M. Sewell ; (i 
The Old Gateway. Mra d ad eR SIGE Se CEASE R OE 1 25 
A Winter and Summer at Burton Hall 75 
A Year with the Everards.. 75 
A Child's Influence es 38 
Amy’s Wish.... re 57 
A Maiden of Our Own Day 1 50) 
Baron's Little Daughter : 57 
Bertha Weisser’s Wish sia a7 
Bessie Melville..... ; 57 
Bishop's Little Daughter.... : 57 
Brothers and Sisters.—Emma Marsha!! OM 
Brave Seth.—Sarah Doudney : 57 
Brave Nellie... one 45 
Chorister Brothers ‘ 4 
Christmas Holidays at Cedar Grove 57 
Copsley Annals ; : are 57 
Cushions and Corners ‘ 57 
Christabel Kingscote.—Emma Marshall , 94 
Clement's Trial and Victory obs of 
Choir Boys of. Cheswick.—Jennie Harrison es 4 
College Days at Oxford.—Rev. H. (. Adams 1 12 
Cast Adrift : The Story of a Waif............ Oo 
Children at Home.—Mre. Brock......... , 1 12 
Christmas in the Country os : 75 
Christmas Tapers : 45 
Castles and their Heroes - 4 
Charity Helstone.—Mrs. Carey Brock 1 12 
Carl’s First Days.—Mrs. Sanford...... a 75 
Dorothy’s Daughters.—Emma Marshall ere 94 
Diseontented Children, The 40 
Deeds of Faith.—Neale.. or isan 57 
Distant Hills, The.—Adams.... $e 38 
Di-tant Homes, The........ 38 
Easter Holidays at Cedar Grove ewan 45 
Eunice Somers.... Mec Male mabe sibs DEAK) 0 €s aaa om 57 
Edward's Wife.—Miss Carey Brock $1 12 
Elsie Grey ‘ 1 12 
Filling up the Chinks 57 
For Old Sake’s Sake.—Stella Austin : 75 
Fannie and Robbie. poe ist 45 
From Peasant to Prinee... , ; 38 
Five Happy Children.—Mre. Sanford ce autioaseceis 5 
Fatherland, and How the Birds Lived at Green Lawn 45 
Fickle Flora... —— oa 30 
Frank Sterling’s Choice eset 75 
Frank's Story Book.—Mrs. Sanford cmraeeiees 80 
Girls of St. Andrews.—Jennie Harri-on..... a 75 
Golden Days, The sabia a ri) 
Geoffrey's Great Fault... 57 
Granny's Wonderful Chair shit ca 38 
Gerty and May...... a ‘ 57 
Harry and Archie. . 30 
Hairbreadth Escapes.—Rev. H. C. Adams wh 
Holden with the Cords.—W. L. M. Jay............... 1 12 
Helen’s Diary.—Emma Marshall nalibe dad M4 
Heights and Valleys. “ ‘ ’ pram ea 94 
Harry Holidays ent . 38 
Home Memories.—Miss Carey Brock. 1 12 
Honor Bright ded wt 
Honorable Life {p dnwhee aden daha tmeind i : 45 
Ida and Baby Bell. —Mre. Sanford pane 75 
I Must Keep the Chimes Agoing. ; 45 
Jailor of Norwich, The sa poubasetaccases aN Spee 45 
Joanua’s Inheritance.—Emma Marshall. ie lwendeid 94 
Job Singleton’s Heirs, i are o 
Katie’s Work. “ — 30 
King’s Messengers.—Adam- es 38 


Lucy’s Campaign sone 

Lady Alice.—Emma Marshall 

Little Lizzette ae 
Life’s Aftermath.—Emma Marshall 


Little Nan and Neddie Caxe 
Little Lives and a Great Love 
My Si-ter’s Keeper “ 

My Grandmother's Budget. ... 
Mise Matty 

My Mother's Diamond< nhed 
Millicent Leigh.—Emma Marshall 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.—(Continued.) 





My Doyhood.- Sesens Marshall 

Micheline.—Miss Carey Brock. . 

Millicent and Her Cousins. 

Mark, the Fisher Boy. Mrs. Sanford. , 
Margaret’s Secret and Success. Miss§Care 7 Brock 
Mollie’s Christmas Stockings 
Mrs. Haycock’s Chronicles 
Names and Their Meanings 
Nimpo’s Troubles.... 


Mrs. Sanford 


New Girl se , 
Not a Bit Like Mother. Stella Austin... 
Nowadays.—Emma Marshall 


Old Gateway, The = 
Our Birthdays and How to Improve Them 
Our White Violet 
Playing at Settlers ; or, 
Queen, A 

Queen Dora 

Rachel's Easter Offering 
Rags and Tatters.—Stella Au-tin 
Ruthvens of Cedar Grove 

Rosamond Fane 

Rochemonts, The.—-Emma Marshall. 
Roze, Tom and Ned.—Mrs:S anford 
Rectory and Manor.—Carey Brock 
Rambling Chats and Chatty Rambles 
Robbin and Linnet 
Shadow of the Cross 
School-boy Baronet 
Secret of Wexford 
Sunny Days 
Stephen the Schoolmaster 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

Sunday Evening Hour, The 
Simon de Montfort 

Silver Linings ; or, Light and Shade 

Self-Denial Box, The.—Mrs. Twing 

Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours.—Mrs. Carey Brock 
Stumps.—Steila Austin 

Somebody as 
Stokesley Secret 
Six Cushions, 
Susie Grant... : 
St. Winnifred’s ; or, the World of School 
Scenes and Characters ; or, Beechcroft 
True Under Trial 

The House on the Bridge 

The Three Homes 
The Young Layman 
The Little Messmates 
The Old Ship 

‘True and Strong.—Mrs. Emma Marshall 
Ten of them... 

Troublesome Times (Memories of), 
The Two Margarets 

The Old Oak Staircase 

Talents in Tatters 
Tales of Kirkbeck 
Timid Lucy... i 
Uncle Philip.—Stella Austin 

Violet Douglass.—&mma Marshall 

Very Genteel 

Vantage Ground 

We are Seven 

Workman and Soldier 

White Castles 

Winter and Summer at Burton Hall 
Working and Waiting.—Mrs serie Brock 


The Fagot Houre 


Adams 


Mrs. Sanford 


Miss Yonge 


Miss Yonge 


Mrs. Sanford 


Emma Marshall 


3 vols 


94 


v4 


15 
4 


94 


4 


94 


a4 


of 


94 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


Philadelphia, 


England Two Hundred Years Ago,—Archibald Alexander, 


Evidences of Christianity.—Arec hibald Alexande ar, D.D 


Teachers’ Library : 
Preparing to Teach.—Dr. John Hall and othbers.... 
How to Teach the Little Folks. 
Anecdotes on Old ‘lestament. 2 vols. 
rs “ New na 1 vol.. 
Seripture Natural History 
Lives of the Patriarchs 
From Dawn to Dark iu Italy 
Old Manor House. 
Mark ‘horesby... 
Allan's Fault. . 
‘The Beggars of Hollan d and Grandees of Spa ain 
Captain Waltham 
Annie’s Gold Cross 
Ohio Ark 
Madge, Kate and Dick 
Mr. Wallingford's Mistake. ied 
VIPER. .....<.00 
Old Chateau.... 
RE a5 aiineassen 
Following the Master. 
Leaves and Pruilt.............60 0.0 
Rambles Among Insects.... 
Daisy and Her Friends. IIl.... 
Five Women of England........ 
The Ride Through Palestine 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Little Foxes.—Harriet B. Stowe........ ecpiets ta ibehcins 
Memoir of Gen. William Francis Bartlett. -Francis W. 
Palfrey.. . 

The Crusade of the Children. —@eorge Zabriskie Gray 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.—Mrs. A. D.T, Whitney....... 
Leslie Goldthwaite.— > 

We Girls.— 4 

The Other Girls. — . . 
Odd or Even.— - 

Patience Strong’s Outings.— i 


Boys at Chequasset.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney.... 

The Story of a Bad Boy.—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. . 

The Bodleys Telling Stories.—Horace E. Scudder. {Il 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and ee 
Horace E. Scudder, 1). 

The Bodleys on Wheels. —Horace E. Beudder. u., 

The Bodleys Afoot. — 

Mr. Bodley Abroad.— a = 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., 


'2 Franklio Street Boston. 


Four Girls at Chautauqua,—Pansy 
Chautauqua Girls at Home : 
Ester Reid, 

Julia Reid 

Wise and Otherwise 

Links in Rebecea’s Life. 





A New Graft on thé Pansy 
Those Boys, —Faye Hu 

Anna Maylie.—Ella ! 

The Romneys of Ridgemont 

Beulab Romney's Schoolday 

Kitty Kent’s Troubles. Julia Eastman 





Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood 

Seaboard Parish.—George MacDonald 

Fabrics 

True Manliness. -Thomas Hughes 

Plus and Minus.—Mary J. Capron 

Mrs. Thorne’s Guests Mary J. Capron 

Cortes ; or the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, —Edited 
by Fred H. Ailen 

Pizarro; orthe Conquest of Peru.--Edited by Fred H, 
Alle 

Columbus; or the Dis ry of Americe.- Edited by Fred 
H. Allen 


History of Egypt.—Clara Erskine Clement. II! 
Golden Deeds.— Miss C. M. Yonge Ii} 
Lances of Lynwood : ; 
Little D 

Young Folks’ Bible History.--Miss C. 


M. Yonge. I 
History of Greece,— a 


Germany. si 

pis = “| ‘* Rome. : ne 
Two Young Homesteaders.— Mrs. Theodora R. Jenness. Ill 
Roya! Lowrte’s Last Year at St, Olaves, 
A Fortunate Failure 
Five Friends, ~ Pansy.. 
Links in Rebecca’s Life. : 
Echoing aud Re-echoing.—Faye Huntington 
Six Little Rebels.—Kate Tannett Woods... 
Five Little Peppera and How They Grew. 


Caroline Le Row 








Margaret Sid 
ney. 

Tressy's Christma Margaret Siduey 

So as by Fir 

Prize Series: 


Short Comings and Long Comings 
Hester's Happy Summer 

One Year of My Life 

Building 
Susy’s Spectacles 

The Flower by thé Prison. 
Trifles 


The Judge’s Sons 


Stones, 


Daisy Seymour 
Olive Loring’s Mission 
The Torch Bearers 
The Trapper’s Niece 
Striking for the Right 
Walter Macdonald 
The Wadsworth Boy 
Silent Tom 
The Blount Family 
The Marble Preacher 
Evening Rest . 
Margaret Worthington 
Coming to the Light 
Ralph's Possession 
Sunset Mountain 
The Old Stone House ‘ . 
Golden Lines 
Luck of Alden Farm 
Glimpses Through 
Grace Avery's Iniluence 
The Might of Right.—IF'rom Gladston With Biography. 
Little Faults and Their Cure.—Author of Soldier Fritz 
Story of English Literature for Young Readers.—-Mrs 
White 
Alice Sutherland.—Mrs. Mary C. Bristol 
First Explorers of North America. —-F. Banvard 
Helpful Thoughts for Young Men.—T. D. Woolsey, D.D 
Wonders in Many Lands. Ll 
William the Silent.—Mary Barrett. 
The Young Communicant 
Young American Abroad 
George Peabody.—Phebe A. Hanaford > 
Yensie Walton’s Womanhood. - Mrs. 8. R. Graham 
The Hall in the Grove.—Pansy, . sald 
A Family Flight Through France, Germany, Norway and 
Sweden.— E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale 
The Wars of the Jews.—Josephus’s works trans. by William 
Whiston 
Antiquities of the Jews. 
iam Whiston. 
Men of Mark; or, Heroes of English Church History —Will- 
iam Marshall 
Pansy’s Scrap-Book.— Pansy. 


John Overton Choules 


-Josephus’s works trans. by Will- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 
Personal Recollections of Mrs. Mary Somerville 
In His Name.—FE. E, Hal 
School Sermons, Preached to the 
my.—William Everett 
Ten Times One 18 Ten. —E. E. Hale 


Boys of Phillips Acade- 


Cross Patch.—Susan Coolidge. Hl! 
Eye Bright. : as : 
A Guernsey Lily; or, How the Feud was Healed. A Story 


of the Channel Islands 

Ecce Homo.—J. R, Seeley 

Harry Blount, Passages of a B»y’s Life on Land aud Sea 
—Philip G, Hamerton . 

Stories Told by a Child. First and Second Series,—Jean 
Ingeluw 

Sister Dora.—Margaret Lonsdale 

Certain Men of Mark.—George M. Towle.. 

What Career’ Ten Papers on the Choice of a s Voo ation 
and the Use of Time.—E. E. Hale 

Hector.—Flora L. Shaw. 

Castle Blair.— ” 


Susan Coolidge. IIl.... 
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CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
The History of the English Bible.—F. W. Mou!ton “! 
The Music of the Bible, With Development of Modert 
struments.—John Stainer 
In Duty Bound.—Author of Half-Sisters. TI, 
Deep Dale Vicarage.—Author of Half-Sisters, TI! 


Peggy Ogilvie’s Inheritance,—Isa Craig-Knox. I! ! 
Esther West : 12 
Working to Win.—Maggie Symingtor 

The Family Honor.—Mrs. C. L. Balfour 12 
A Man Every Inch of Him.—J. Jackson Wray 

Matthew Millowdew : 

Paul Meggit’s Delusion am 1)! 

Pictures of School Life and Royhood.—Perey Fitzgerald 


Field Friends and Forest Foes. —Phillis Brown@® 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home.—C. L. Maténx 

Round and About Old England ™ ! 

Woodland Romances; or, Fables and Fancies,—C, L. Ma 
éux 

Home Chats with Our Young Folks.—C. L. Matéux 

Sunday Chats with Our Young Folks ws 

Tim Trumble’s Little Mother 

Better than Good.—Annie E, Ridley 


| Young Man in the Battle of Life.—Dr. Landes 


School @irls.—Annie Carey 

Stories of Girlhood; or, The Brook and the River—S 
Doudney 

Jungle, Peak and Plain. A Book for Boys.—Dr, Gor 
Stables Js ; 

Half Hours with Early Explorers.—T. Frost 

Broken Promise, and Other Tales.—Hon. Mrs. Greer 

Thread of Knowledge Drawn from a Cambric Handker 
chief, a Brussels Carpet, a Print Dress Annie Carey 

Bervard Palissy, the Potter.—Henry Morley 

The Covenanters.—Rev. J. Taylor 

The Rev. Rowland Hill.—E. Browne 

John Wesley.—R. Green 

The Story of the English Jacobins sdward Smit! 

Huguenots, 


rai 


Gustav Masson 
The England of Shakespeare —E£. Guadley 





Bessie Bradford's Secret,—Joanna H Mathews 
Hazel Nut and Her Brothers.— Ellen Haile, Til 
Two Gray Girls and their Opposite Neighbors. — Ellen 

Haile. Ill 1 25 
Three Brown Boys.—Ellen Haile 1 
Mission Life in Greec: nd Palestine Mrs. Emma Ray- 

mond Pitman 1 AK 
The Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth Century 
Living Pages from Many Ages.—Mary Hied, I] 2 0 
Decisive Events in History, Thomas Archer, Ill 115 
The Wonderland of Work,--C. L. Matéaux. Il On 
Children of the Holy Scriptures._-Mre. L. Massey. II 1 2 
Bible Pietures and Stories for Little Folks.— Jennv B. M 

rill. Ill 1 
Little Folks’ Bible Gallery._Jenny B. Merrill. Ml 100 
Peter Pengelley : or, True as the Clock. Rev. J. Jacks 

Wray ) 
Wonders of Commoy Things.—Annie Carey, Il 
Flowers from the Garden of God \ Book of Childre: 

Sermons.-Rev. Gordon Cathrop 
Heroines of the Mission Field.—Mrs. Emma Raymond Pit 

man, Ill 
Picture Teaching for Young and Old. Ill 
Scraps of Knowledge for the Little Ones.—Janet Byrne. })! 1 
Half-Sisters, The,—Ill : 1 2 
Great Lessons from Little Things. John Taylor 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway, New York. 

The Wondrous Sickle.—A. L. O. E... .......... 
The Listener.—Caroline Fry -_— ou : 1 
Olive’s Story.—Mrs. Walton 
Mabel's Stepmother.—Author of Win and Wear Serie s i 
Edged Tools og ” 1 2h 
Girding on the Armor ie <4 1 25 
Joyce Morrell’s Harvest.—Emily Sarab Holt pesies 2D 
Ashcliffe Hall.- = , 1 2 
Outside the Walis.—Mrs. A. M. Payne : 1% 
The Palace Beautiful.—Rev. W. W. Newton 1 


The Interpreter’s House. 12 
Leaders of Men. A Book of Biographies for Young Men 1 


Wise Words and Loving Deeds. A Book of Biographi 


for Young Girls 1 ow 
Through the Linn.—Agues Giberne alone ik 1 
Sweetbrier.— ai : a i WwW 
Duties and Duties. . : 1 
Th® Broken Looking-glass,— Miss Charlesworth 1 ¢ 
Elsie Gordon.—Emilie Brodie - 1 
Nora Creva.—L. T. Meade 1 


In the Sunlight and Out of It. 
Nellie Arundel. — 
The Kingdom.—Christian Bedford 
Stories of Cathedral Cities.—Emma Marshall... 
Anna Ross.—Grace Kennedy pane ‘ ( 
Ministering Children.—M. L. Charlesworth 
Sequel to Ministering Children. M. L.C bari eswort th 1 oe 
Oliver ofthe Mill, . 1 50 
Christie's Old Organ,—Mrs, O, F. Walton 
Sydney Gray.— " 
Electa.—Jennie M. Drinkwater... 
Father Clement.—Grace Kennedy............. 1 
Drayton Hall Series : 
Laurence Bronson’s Victory.- 
Christy's Grandson.— 
Allen Hayward 
Fravk Austin's Diamond = 1) 
Eagle Crag 
True to His Flag.- 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation inthe Sixteent! 
Century. 5 vols ‘ 


Catharine Shaw i2 


Julia Mathews 


What She Could.—Miss Warner i2 
Opportunities. = 1 25 
House in Town. 2 : 1 2 
Trading. os 7 ; 1 25 
Sea-Drifts.—Mrs. Macleod ; oF; 


Mother Herring's Chickens.—L. T. Meade 
Little Mother Mattie.— Mrs. Ellen Ross i 
Bible Images.—James A. Wells 1 
Letter of Credit.—Miss Warner ' 1 75 
The Incarnate Saviour.—Rev. W. R. Nichol sd 1 25 
The Manifesto of the King.—J. Oswald Dykes 2 00 
| Bits from Blinkbonny. Illustrated..... 150 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in the 16th Cen- 

tury. 5 vols, in ome...........2.. bu codeecsctes 1 v0 
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THOMAS NELSON « & L SONS, 
Bleecker Street, New York. 
or, School Days at Ashcrombe.—By Robert 





Almost a Hero; 
Richardson..... 
Stories from the Hi etory of the Jews. —By i‘. L. 0. E psicawbees 
Wings and Stings. arr 
Amazon and [ts Wonders....... 
Amos Huntingdon.—Rev. T. P. Wilson........... 
Lessons from Life.—Wm. Arnot..............c.sccecssssccece 
Floating Light of the Goodwin Sands.. _R. M. Reliantyae.. 
Life-Boat. A Tale of Our Coast Heroes.— ss 
Basil Grey ; or, Tried and True.—Rev. W. J. Pettison...... 
The Boy Makes the Man.—Author of ‘‘ Records of Noble 
Life.’ 


Bruey ; a Little W orker for Christ. —Frances Ridley Hav ergal. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated. 60c, 80c and ... 

The City and the Castle. A Story of Swiss Reformation.— 
Annie Lucas. ‘ peas 

The Cockatoo's Story.- _Mrs. Geo. ¢ ‘apples. Ric ias 

Fables, Illustrated by Stories from Real Life.- 
Cupples. 2vols. Each.. 

Grandpapa’s Keepsakes ; or, Take Heed will Sure Spee d.- - 
Mrs. Geo. Cupples........ 

Stories of Our Doll. —Mrs. Geo. ‘Cupples heed 

Talks with Uncle Richard About Wild Animals. —Mre. Geo. 
Cupples. 5 acta 

Walks and Talks with Grandpapa. _Mrs. Geo. C Cupples Weasene 

Eastern Archipelago ....... ; 

Family Fortunes.--Edward Garrett. 

Frank Oldfield ; or, Lost and Found. —Rev. 

Galileo, the Astronomer of Pisa 

World's Birthday.—Prof. Ganssen.....................- 

Ada and Gerty; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward.—Mrs. Camp- 
II one dias «Gao as cnawarnenndee cb eVEe onasmciele.cuns 

Nelly’s Teachers and W hat They L -arned. - “Kate Thorne Si 

Stories of the Herschels. A Family of Astronomers ........ 

The History of the Robins.—Mrs. Trimmer. 


-Mrs. Geo. 


Home of the Birds; or, Nests and Their Builders. —Grand- 
father Percy duis Gadeitga, ameed Aeawaacioe habe yareacl 

Songs of Animal Life.—Mary ‘Howitt ain Gh aN Sma eR ale 

With the Birds.- RO  ” “Camaeadnebndtinnkioss ge 

With the Flowers.— * 

The Story of the Life and Travels of. Alexander ‘Von Hum- 
boldt 


In the Far East. Explorations and Adventure in Cochin 
China, Cambodia, Laos and Siam...... 
Iaabel’s Secret; or, A Sister’s Love.-- ~Author of “A Sewer 
MINEO ocitos cates chien nn. tice henGvie hukiveweactivieeasut 
In the Forest, a Tale of Settler Life in North “America. —W. 
H. G. Kingston " 
My First Voyage to Southern Seas. - _w. Hi. G. Kingston. eer 
Roger Willoughby.—W. H. G. Kingston..... .. 
Story of Benvenuto Cellini, the Italian Goldsmith... _M. and E. 
ee 
Lake Regions of c ‘entral Africa. —John Geddie eae ais ee 
Leonie; or, Light Outof Darkness; and Within Iron Walls. - 
Annie Lucas..... . sini deere see eve 
Lionel Franklin’s Victory y—E. ¥v an n Sommer . AEE eae ee 
Little Snowdrop and Her Golden Casket.—Author “ Little 
SINT. Gucdlntada nt aeid nies eens nen aed abieiaieis:, eae wake 
Merchant Enterprise. —J. Hamilton Fyfe.. 
Owen Hobby ; or, Strength in Weakness. —Elmer Burleigh... 
Recent Polar Voyages . .. ae 
Sea Birds and the Lessons of their Live eR. ..—-Elizabe “th Sur. oar 
Shakespeare's Stories Simply Told.—Mary Seamer. 


Soldier of the Cross. A Story of the Huguenots. — Edith & 
SS 56.22.05. ctaeemaebemans je aeaues 

Story of Sir a — and the Invention of the Safe ty 
PIN cc cn cacbvebensedcim «xs beens MNEs datouesaiicneecs 


Story of Reuben Inch ; or, The Power of Perseverance... .... 
Story of a Happy Little Girl.— Author of ‘‘ Isabel's Secret.”’. . 
Swedish Twins.—Author of ‘‘ Babes in a Basket.”’..... ...... 
Tim's Troubles ; or, Tried and True.—M. A. Paull... 
Willie’s Choice.— Author ‘* Tim's Troubles.’ 
Stories of Mountain and Forest.—Author ‘“ Tim’ ~ Troubles.” 
True Hearts make Happy Homes. —Author “‘ Tim’s Troubles.” 
Tiny Workers ; or, Man’s Little Rivals in the Animal World. 
True to His Colors; or, The Life That Wears Best.—Rev. T. 
’ Pas cis ctoanpecdatnnayoebaebebeahebs 2dexdvack bees 
Under the Southern Cross. —Author of ‘ Spanish Brothers.” 
Spanish Brothers. 
Noble Women of Our Time. —Joseph Johnson................ 
Living in Earnest.—Joseph Johneon.. 
Living to a Purpose.- Joseph Johnson... 
Breakers Ahead ; or,Uncle Jack’s Stories. 
of Recent Times.—Mrs. Saxby.. 
A Story of the Beacon Fire. A Tale of the Cornish Coast.— 
Mc ctulcsinwonicess pen k vasevesccspekes sansapbecsmusne 
Tempered by Steel. “Rev. C. N. Hoare.. meaiod _ 
Jubilee Hall; or, There’s No Place Like Home. —Hon. Mrs. 


Great Shipwrecks 


sds oi era ara oie ace Baresi cele a muh Sida et Geb comand were aven 
Nelson's Sunday School ‘Library : 35 vols., 18mo., cloth extra. 
Illustrated. In neat box...... 
Fall of Jerusalem and the Roman Conquest of Judea, _Dr. 
Edersheim.. isapheand aie, Mia hese see amectaomie sa kcas® ware 


The Turkish Empire, the Sultan, the Territory and the 
People.—Rev. T. Milner... : 
Imitation of Christ.—Thomas A Kempis, from 25 cts. to...... 
Bible History, 5 vols.—Rev. Dr. Edersheim. Per vol.. 
4 The World Before the Flood, and the History of ‘the 
Patriarchs. 
‘The Exodus and the Wanderings in the Wilderness. 
Jsrae] in Canaan under Joshua and the Judges. 
Israel under Samue! and David to Birth of Solomon. 
From Birth of Solomon to the Fall of the Separate 
Israelite Monarchy. 
Bible History in Connection with History of the World.— 
PN MD i6.a:e acnccisnanancdh <pidbenteasatbacncs 
Christian Leaders of the Last €entury.—Rev. J. C. Ryle.. 
Heaven and Home.—J. Marshall Lang. 
Grounds of Christian Hope.—Stanley Leathes, M.A.. 
Senior Classes in Sunday Schools: Their Importance and 
Mode of Conducting Them.—W. A. Watson.......... ... 
Great Heights Gained by Steady Efforts.—Hellena Richardson. 
Winsome Christianity.—Rev. Richard Glover................. 
Winifred Bertram, and The World She Lived In... .......... 
De II i vcicnnhisicss the ahibaasdpsbeendondeacngne 
Doing Good.—Rev. Robt. Steel, D.D............. ceceeee cece: 
Earnest Men.—Rev. Dr. Tweedie. 
Above Rubies,—Miss C. L. Brightwell........... Pabitn-66 eupb 
Early Choice.—Rev. Dr. Tweedle,..sesreseres 
[of] 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 Broadway, New York, 


Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D.—Dean Stanley................ 2 50 
History of the Jewish Church. - ee eee : j 
Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley. . 
The Conflict of Christianity with Heathensm.— Gerhard 

MNS ies cin aincd eaieaRenc ed ceusindes dcesbees wereee~ase 250 
The Fairport N vine. _Noah PRODI, 6 0 sincceucccabsancnsiceeuce 1 2% 
Work and Play.—Horace Bushnell.............. bases eareice 1 50 
Hans Brinker.—Mary Mapes Dodge......,.......... pen «000 15 
The Circuit Rider.—Edward Eggleston... ae 1 50 
The Reformation.—Rev. George P. Fisher ..............-.+ 3 00 
Titcomb Letters.—J. G. Holland.....................eeceees 1% 
Gold-Foil, Hammered from Popular Proverbs.—J. G,. Hol- 

land .. bi WING Rio MSCs Meioral dianint ikea neeetoNaai 1 2 
Lesson in Life—J, G. Bolland..................00.scesesess 123 
Letters to the Joneses, —J. G. Holland.... 1 2 
The Bay Path. — S 1 3 
Every-Day Topics. — Pev> Dimotenantan Maken 13 
Arthur Bonnicastle.— - 1 25 
Seven Oaks. — . 1 
East of the Jordan.—Selah Merrill. Spisthadun nies aedeat 4 00 
Dream Life.— Donald G. Mitchell... ee | 
Dr. Johns.— - Pinal eels cncoce, Oa 
About Old Story-Tellers.— = 12 
The School-Master’s Trial-—A. Perry ............... 1 00 
The Boy’s King Arthur. Edited for Boys.—Sidney Lanier 

Ill.. 300 

The Boy's Froissart.—Sir John Froissart. Ill.............. 3 00 


ARMSTRONG & SON, - 
New, York. 
Heroes of Christian History : 


t A. C. 





William Wilberforce.—John Stoughton, D.D........ 1b) 
Henry Martyn.—Charles D. Bell, D.D..................... % 
Philip Doddridge.—Charles Stanford, D.D........ 75 
William Carey.—James Culroes, D.D........... 7 
Thomas Chalmers.—Donald Fraser, D.D ere 75 
Robert Hall.—E. Paxton Hood........... acecaieasiasieuieansiee 75 
Nearly ready: 
SOU ROM. — WO, BE, TAGE a aos oo. oisic sc scasnnsaracscocsces 75 
Jonathan Edwards.—H. Sinclair Paterson, MD 7 
Richard Baxter.—G. D. Boyle Rasianiawouwaaaen 75 
Jobn Wycliffe.—James Fleming, B.D................. 7 
History of the Crusades. Edited by H. W. Mabie. 3 vols. 
—Joseph Francis Michaud................. ....eeeeeee. 3 75 
The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. —Mary Cowden 
Clarke, 2 vols 3 50 


‘New edition, 14 vols. in 8. 
2 vols....... 


Dean Milman’s complete works. 
Comprising: History of Christianity. 
History of the Jews. 2 vols 


..Per set. 12 00 


History of Latin Christianity. 4vols....... 
Hendrick the Hunter.—Kingston. inn 1 50 
Shore and Ocean,— ” Bhs SO: 
Peter Trawl.- . ; : 150 
Life of Alex. Duff —Dr. Geo. Smith. Introduction by Wm. 
M. Taylor, D.D. 1 vol yaar «ee O80 
At Home iu Fiji.—C. F. sanemnensaleasiiaitee Seen ree voeseee 1% 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
Boston. 
Young Americans in Japan.—Edward Greéy. . 
Drifting Round the World.—Capt. Chas. W. Hall....... 
Noble Deeds of American Women.—F. Clement.......%. 
The Pocket Rifle.—J. T. Trowbridge. I. a Pape 
Young Joe and Other Boys.—J. T. Trowbridge, th. Baie arias 
Bound in Honor. — Ort aehiacee di 
The Silver Medal,— 
His Own Master.— aad 
A Strong Arm and a Mother's Blessing , 
Good Old Times ; or, Grandfather's Struggle for a Heme 
E)m Island Stories. 6 vols.... ha 8 RPI. each 
Forest Glen Series, 6 vols ia 
Pleasant Cove Series, 6 vols........ 
Whispering Pine Series. 6 vols............. oe 
Room for One More.—Mrs. Mary T. —, ed aitaeree eae’ 
How Marjory Helped.—M. Carroll. . ; 
The True Story of the Exodus, —Compiled from ‘the ‘work 
of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. . 
Heroes of History.—George M. Towle. II. 
Vasco daGama. His Voyage and Adventures........... 
Pizarro. His Adventures and Conquests... 
Magellan; or the First Voyage Round the World.... 


“ o 


Marco Polo. His Travels and Adventures......:........ 
Raleigh. His Exploits and Voyages...................... 
Drake, the Gee King. - (im Prees)........cccccccccccccccsces 
The Kathie Stories: 

Kathie’s Three Wishes.—Miss A. M. Douglas............. 
Kathie’s Aunt Ruth.— bs peters’ 
Kathie’s Summerat Cedarwood.— “ —s........... 0s 
Kathie’s Soldiers,— ” 

Kathie’s Harvest Days. — = 


The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round ‘Ball that 
Floats in the Air. Il 


Each and All ; or, Howthe Seven Little Sisters Prove their 
Sisterhood head 

Battles at Home.—M. G. Darling Se 

In the World. - “ i baitenminninand stein oie 


Stories of American History.—N. S . Dodor. School Ed.. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man’ 8 Story of a Young 
Man’s Adventures.—Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. Ill.......... 

Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers.—T. W. Higgin- 


NL TE base csndscus saan ts ibe 
Donald's School Days. —Gen. 0. O. Howard. arbhcs. Secor aisiac Mle 
A Kiss for a Blow.—H. C. Wright. School Ed.............. 
Sophie May’s Books: 

EMGtEO SUOGY Stories. OVO. 066.06 cciscccccsccccces each 
Dolly Dimple Series. 6vols........................ = 
Flaxie FuzzleStories. 6 vols Pe ee er a: 
Little Prudy Flyaway Series. 6vols................ “ 
The Doctor’s Daughters. IIl.... 
Our Helen. Wy bbaeekavisn aE PET ET 
Quinnebasset Girls wr suid Vee tee Naciee eee euaeeae ews 
The Asbury Twins “ Sabha aceon’ aakehekebes 
Rev. Daniel Wire, D. D.,’s Books. 
Winwood Cliff; or, Oscar, The Sailor's Son....... . ones 
Ben Blinker ; or, Maggie’s Golden Motto................. 


Roderick Ashcourt. A Story Showing How a Manly Boy 

and Noble Girl Bravely Battled with Great Troubles 
Thorncliff H»l! ; or, Why Joel Milford Changed his Opin- 
~ ion of Boys Whom HeCalled * Good-Goody Fellows.” 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., 
755 Broadway, New York. 


Margaret.—C. C. Fraser Tytler ... 
Judah's Lion.—Charlotte Elizabeth. 


Captain Chrystie’s Grandaughter.—Mrs. Lamb. 

Clifford Household.—J. F. Moore.. 

Cumberstone Contest.— Author of “Battles ‘Worth Fighting." os 
Kitty Bourne.—I).. safes Se pee tr rec eae ie 
Henry Willard.—C. M. “Trowbridge. PELE TR ERE en * 
Marcella of Rome.—Frances Eastwood. .......... ........... 
Character Sketches.—_Norman McLeod ..................... 

Geoffrey the Lollard.—Frances Eastwood..........--.+....... 
Brewer's Family.—Mrs. Ellis isa ases0s9 6 ask sore ace 


The King’s Servant.—Hesba Stretton.... 


Nelly’s Dark Days.— Ts gah kaoen ee eehereteseees 
Lost Gip  )6COCP IG MDA a pe Hae 
The Wonderful Life.- = 


Lillingstones of Lillingstone.—Mrs. Worboise. 

Winter in Spitzbergen.—From the German 
Finland Family; or, Fancies taken from Facts.— 
Cornwaill.. ; ee . 
Peter and Polly.— Marian Dougia ISB... 

Casella.—Author of ‘‘ Elsie Books" 
The Little Brown Girl.—Esmé Stuart. 
Mists of the Valley.—-Agnes Giberne 
Nothing to Nobody.—Brenda 
A Double Story.—George Macdonald. 
De af Shoemaker, and other stories.—Philip Barre tt. 
Agnes Warrington’s Mistake.—Lucy Ellen Gue rsey. WR Pon 
The Deserter.—Charlotte Elizabeth. . 
Lucy Lee.— Jane Gay Fuller cnincamieekn tuk lenis cates 
Women of Christendom.-—-Mrs. Andrew Charles...... 
Doing and Dreaming.—Edward Garrett 
Premiums paid to Experience.--Edward Garrett.. 
The Dead Sin, and other stories.— Kamei cen 
Family Fortunes.- - 
The Gypsy Stories. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
OE WOR. oon 5c. 0:0'0:5:0.050:0 501000000000 000500006400 09800 00:0:090 
Gypsy Breynton. 
Gypsy’s Cousin Joe. 
Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. 
Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. 
Half Hour Series. 4 vols. Ill. Cloth, per vol....... 
Half Hours in the Deep. 
Half Hours in the Far North. 
Half Hours in the Tiny World. 
Half Hours in the Far East. 


Susan Peyton 


4 vols. cloth, 


sr eeeeeee 


Life of Mary Powell.—Anne Manning...................... ‘ 
Cherry and Violet. ” Saeco 
The Household of Sir Thomas Moore .—Anne Manning enioniins 


The Faire Gospeller, Anne Askew.— 
Jacques Bonneval, a Tale of the Huguenots. 


“ 


Anne 


The Spanish Barber, a Tale of the Bible in Spain,— 
Manning ara aan ane Seca 
Barriers Burned Away.—Rev. E. P. Roe................... 
The Opening of aChestnut Bur.— ‘*  ...... eee ee eee seen 
Near to Nature’s Heart.— wT Cr Cr rr 
From Jest to Earnest.— Ss ghtthne:§ leiei: -exmaemibs 
A Knight of the XIX. Century.— Me pnnehiommnaalenes 
A Face Ilumed.— _ dace eden eecnedenes 
A Day of Fate.— claim aitdre ambien anel 
Without a Home.— nr Ory 
Paul and Margaret.—H. K. Potwin...................ccccccece 


Robert, the Cabin Boy.— 


Sunlight Through the Mist. Lessons from the Lives of Great 


Men 
Minnie Carleton.—-Mary Be lle Barre tt (hipeanbenda 
Geneva's Shield.-Rev. Wm. M. Biackburn.................. 
Polly and Winnie, and Clarie’s Little Charge.... ... ...... 


Letters from Egypt.—Miss Whately 
George Washington and the Revolutionary War. nail 8. Cc. 
Abbot ‘ 
Miles Standish, the C aptain of the Pilgrims —J.8.C. ‘Abbot. 
The August Stories.--Jacob Abbott. 4 vols., cloth, per vol... 
August and Elvie. 
Hunter and Tom 
Schooner Mary Ann. 
Granville Valley. 
The Juno Stories.--Jacob Abbott. 
Hubert. 
Juno and Georgie. 
Juno on a Journey. 
Mary Osborne. 
Adventures in Patagonia.~—Rev. Titus Coan, D.D............. 
Joan, the Maid.--Mrs. Andrew Charles ... 
Note-Book of the Bertram Family.—Mres. Andrew Charles... 
Conquering and to Conquet.- 
The Victory of the Vanquished.— 
On Both Sides of the Sea.— 
Against the Stream.—Mrs. Charles............ 
Draytons and the Davenants,—Mrs. Chasies.. 
On Both Sides of the Sea.— 


4 vols., cloth, per vol..... 


The Early Dawn.— “ 
The Schénberg Cotta Family. — =“ - pexaehaeveusesen™ 
Diary of Kitty Trevylyan.— Oo: § So deibbieceabes 
Winifred Bertram.- © - givateatiecsokouee 


Crooked Places.— Edward Garrett............c..ccccccccccccs 
Occupations of a Retired Life.—Edward Garrett............ 
A Layman’s Story.—Lyman Abbott, D.D.. 


Alaska, and Missions on the Pacific Coast.—Sheldon Jack- 


Se a he 
Ancient Monarchies. 3 vols.—George Rawiinson ie 
The Old Back Room.—Jennie Harrison ....:............6.6 
A Pastor's Sketches.—Dr. Spencer.............., saeesaee ahs 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
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Events and Epochs in Religious History.—James F. Clarke $3 00 


Home Life in the Bible.—Mrs. Henrietta L. Palmer........ 
President Garfield and Education.—B. A. Hinsdale 
Stories of the Saints.—Chenoweth (Mrs. C. Van D.)......... 
Self-Culture.—Rev. James Freeman Clarke..............+++ 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 

116 Nassau Street, New York. 
OR ere ene 
Tom’s Heathen.—Mrs. J a Beker....c00% ee 
Calvin, the Sinner. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN _UNION. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


@hila’s Book of Nature. Three parts in one.—Hooker..... $1 
The Boy Travellers—Thomas W. Knox: 
Past 1... Te Ge GOR FOR, Tihisc .nccccccccrccsccceces 
** TI, In Siam and Java. sshd Read ep eabeeean wre 
“ TIT. In Ceylon and India. “ sinalinaieusarein domenica & 
The Young Nimrods in North America. Ill..... Beams 
The Young Nimrods Around the World. “ ................ 


Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of F. W. Robertson. 
Sermons.—F. W. Robertson.......... : 
The Boyhood of Martin Luther.—Henry ‘Mayhew. “Til, 
The Peasant Boy Philosopher. Life of Ferguson.— ete 

pe | eee er 
The Wonders of Science. Life of Sir Humphrey y Davy. — 
Monry Mayhew, Til...........60.-c000..sc0e0 ; 

Young Benjamin Franklin, ine ‘May hew, Il. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday.—Dinah Mulock Craik 
Jobn Halifax,— hinges 
Franconia Stories.—Jacob Abbott. Ill, 10 vols. Each 
Abbott's Illustrated Histories. 32 vols. Each ; 
Young Christian Series 

The Young Christian.—Jacob Abboet Leebe nGaeeneneenex 
The Corner Stone,— 

The Way to Do Good,— ” 
Hoaryhead and McDonner.— “ 

Gentile Measures in Training the Young. 1a Abbott... 
Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of 

Knowledge,—Jacob Abbott. 6 vols.; each. ; 
The Student’s Old Testament.—Edited by Wm. ‘Smith. mn. 


“ 


“ “ New “ at “ 
Old Testament Shadows of New Testament eit 
man Abbott. Stiaptin \hgeesenes 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. —L yman Abbott avd 
EB ie CE ans 400 cin phn nenbenesascedetenesstbneany 


David, King of Israel.—Rev. Wm, M. Taylor. 
Peter the Apostle. — ss nanion “a 
Daniel the Beloved.— nae adduced 
Elijah the Prophet.— Kania eel - 
Moses the Law Giver. — 


Paul the Missionary.— Siuninewaanced 
David's Little Lad.—L. T. Meade......... ... 5 
Christian Institutions.—A, P. Stanley.................. 
Self Help. foment NI ibs 6108065 sess chins. veveccccccsne 
a eo error rr er eer mers 
Character. OO * phen vecAee bende ees0cbsdesapas 


Duty.— . bee 

Turning Points in Life.—F. Arnold ; ade 

Old Times in the Colonies,—C. C. Coffin. Il.......... 

Boys of °76.- a a 

The Story of Liberty.— _ peatland dns os 

Stories of the Gorilla Country.—P. B. Du Chaillu. Il... 

Wild Life under the Equator - * 

Lost in the Jungle 

My Apingi Kingdom.- 

The Country of the Dwarfs. 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes.—J.G. Edgar, Ill 

Boyhood of Great Men.— [ " 

Footprints of Famous Men.— , 

History for Boys.— = P iien pithedaets 

Wars of the Roses.— - ” 

Books for Girls.—Written or Edited by the Author ‘of 
“John Halifax.” 6vols. Each. .. P 

Great Movements, and those Who Achieved Them.—H. J. 
Nicoll 

Self-Made Men,—C. ( 


“ 


‘.B. Seymour. Il... 





Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
Life of George Washington. —Wertiageen | aie 
Life of Columbus, — - 
Oliver Goldsmith,— 
Sketch Book.— 
Life of Audubon, the Naturalist... ...........- 
Life of Gasparin Howard. ae eee 
The Creation and Early Dev elopment of Mankind. —J.H. 
Chapin Scud cubs Reesqunewesenene ~~ 
The New Plutarch Series. 's vols, each. .. 
Hints for Home Reading.—Edited by Lyman Abbott. 
Allie’s Mistake.—R. G.B.... ... ....... $4 
Parables from Nature.—Mrs. Gatty....... 
Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers.—James Grant Wilson. 


Womanhood, Lectures on Woman's Work.—R. Heber 
a 6k Hes dcvbatcgdb-od AGRE Un CE cdbaesoe des usngene 

Wych-Hazel.—Warner.... 

Chickaree.— PD cans: Akacionmianblenceeed vs cseeees 


Diana.— s 

The Secret of Success; or, How to Get on in n the World. — 
Wm. Davenport Adams.... pune 

The Bible of To-Day.— John “ Chadwick. ree 

The Child’s Book of Religion.—O. B. Frothingham........ 

English Statesmen.—T. W. Higginson........ 

Complete Works of Bayard Taylor. 16 vols. ...each 

Boys of Other Countries.—Bayard Taylor.................. 

History of My Friends; or, Home Life with Animals. —A. 
Achard . ‘ ; as ‘ , 

Moonfolk. —Mrs. Jane @. Austin. 

Once Upon a Time.—Mary E. Craigie... 

The Big Brother.—George Cary Eggleston 

Captain Sam.— PAPE re 


The Signal Boys.— “ F, 

The Wreck of the Redbird.- ‘ 

The Boy with an Idea.—Mrs. Eiloart. . 

The Wings of Courage.—Marie Field Seeimton 
Roddy’s Romanoe.—Helen Kendrick Jobnson......... 
Roddy’s Reality.— . * adie Ba 
Roddy’s Ideal.— “ os! ee f 
The House with Spectacles.—Leora B. Robinson. . 
Patsy.— 

Six Sinners.— i Staikué daies 


Leaves from the Book of Nature.—De Vere 
Wonders of the Deep.— is 

The Boy Engineers; What a Did and How They Did It. 
Mother Molly.—Peard.. 
Benediciti.—Child...................... 
Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. —Goodale.. 
The First Book of Knowledge.—Prof. Frederick Guthrie... 


Norsk, Lapp and Finn.—Frank Vincent, Jr .. .......... .. 
Garfield’s Place in History.—Henry C. Pedder............. 
fhe World’s Witness to Josus Christ.—Rt. Rev. John Will- 

ams... .. eves. OO eeeeeteres oe rsres eececcese vee 
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Jesus Upon Earth.—Faith Latimer.. 





PHILLIPS al HUNT. 
805 |Broadway, N. Y. 


American Fathers.—Miss Rebecca M’Conkey 
Amy’s Probation.—Emma Leslie 

Dying Saviour and the Gypsy Girl.—Marie Sibee 
Glenwood.—Julia K. Bloomfield. ‘ 
Kirkwood Library.—Emily Huntington Miller r. 


Summer Days at Kirkwood. 


The Bear’s Den. “ 
A Year at Riverside Farm.— “ 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy. “ 


Fighting an Enemy. 


Mordecai’s Tenants.—Miss A. D. Walker 

Young Eolks of Renfrew.—Miss Ellen Taneyhill 
Stoney Road. 
Church History Stories.—Emma Leslie . ..per vol 
.. Six vols. in box 


A Scottish Story from Real Life 


First Series 
Glaucia: A Story of Athe ns in the First Century 


Flavia; or, Loyal tothe End. A Tale of the Church in 


the Second Century. 
Quadreves : A Tale of the World in the Church 
Ayesha ; A Tale of the Times of Mohammed 


Leofwine the Saxon; A Story of Hopes and Struggles 


Elfreda. A Sequel to Leofwine. 
Second Series. 
Conrad : A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia 
Margarethe. A Tale of the Sixteenth Century, 
Cecily : A Tale of the English Reformation, 
Saxby: A Tale of Old and New England. 
Walter; A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 
Gerald; A Story of To-day 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


A Home inthe Holy Land 

What About Fred ?... 

OCR BOG. 5 ccccccesss 

Crowell’s Sunday-School Library, No. 6. 


proved by Rev. Charles F. Deems, D,D., LL.D. 
umes, 16mo, illustrated. 


Father Merrill. 

Lettie Sterling. 

Newlyn Houee,. 

Two Families. 

Words and Deeds. 

Lanra Linwood. 

Queer People. Finette. 

Apron Strings. 

Mrs. Marsh’s Help. 

Year at Poplar Row. 

Bessie Hartwell. 

Grace Courtney. 

Violet and Daisy. 

Unselfish Freddy. 

The Farmer Boy. 

Almost Too Late. 

The Good Girl and True 
Woman. 

Mistress of the House. 

Smith’s Saloon. 

Beech Hill. 

Children of the Great King. 

Johnnie the Railroad Boy. 

Bashie’s Service. 

Teil Jesus, 

Posie. Prince, 


Precious Gems. 
The Red Apple. 
The Iron Boot. 


Nix’s Offerings. 
Three Judges. 


Channcey Judd 
Jack Masters. 
Joanna. 

Little People. 


The Birthday. 
Asked of God. 


A Queer Lesson. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Lectures on the New Testament.—Drs, Hall, Storrs, ‘etc. 
Opening Plain Paths.—How? Benning 


Ready and Willing.—Miss J.T. Hopkins 
Madge Marland.—Laura Francis eee 
Hours with Girls.—Mrs. M. E. Sangster....... 


Sandy’s Faith.—Mrs. Lydia L. Rouse 


Alone in London.—Hesba Stretton 
Daphne Stories. 6 vols. in box 
Doctor Will.—Jennie Harrison 

Edith Somers.—Mrs._ E. S. Gurley 
Edna Harrington.—Mrs. Mary C. Bristol 
Emily Ashton.—Mrs. 8. S, Baker. j 
Floy Lindsley.—Miss I. T. Hopkins.... 


From Four to Fourteen.—Miss J. H. ‘Tompkins siaas 


The Hard Problem.—Mrs. M. E. Mead..... 
Hours with Mamma. Bible Stories—Mrs, 


Times of Knox and Mary Queen of Scots....... 


Model Library, No.1. 50 volumes. 16mo books in box 


“ a) No. 2 50 “ 18mo “ 
™ _ No.3. 53O in 1§mo “ 
Battle Mae's CRUGIOR.. «.060s0600ccesaccovees 


May Stanhope and Her Friends.—Mrs. M. Sangster ‘ 


Nellie’s New Home—-Mrs. M. F. Butts...... 
A Night and a Day.—Hesba Stretton... 


Our Summer at Hillside Farm —Mary Bartlett...... 


Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.—Dr. J. 8. Howson 


Scripture Biography.—Dr. Galiaudet. 11 vols.. 

Six Boys.—Mrs. Mary E. Bennet....... 

The Mpements.— De. B.. Be. THE... ..p0cseces..kscccccs 
Splendid Times.—Mrs, M. E. Sangster. : wees 
Story of the Hymns —Hezekiah Butterworth yawns 
Talks and Story About Prayer.—Rev. W. F. Crafts 
Theo and Hugo.—Mary B. Wyllys.....................05. 
Through Bible Lands.—Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D........... 


Under Shelter.—Mrs, Annette L. Noble.. 


What Robbie Was Good For.—Mrs. M. D. Brine. a 


Wilford Parsonage.—Mrs. S. T. Martyn 


The Winthropes ; or, Personal Effort.—Elien L. Biseoe. see 


Young Christian —Rev. Jacob Abbott.... 
Tempted to Unbelief.—Rev. E. F. Burr.. 
Willie and Birdie.— Rosalie Gray. 


Tarryport School-Girls —Miss Annette L. ‘Noble. iaeene 


Beautiful Hands —Mrs. Helen E. Brown.. 


Out of the Fold.—Mrs Sarah Chester Logie See nen ee 


Little Twigs—Cousin Ella.. 

Frolic on a Journey.—Mrs. M. F. Butts... 

Jack ; or, For Mamma’s Sake.—Mrs. M. D. Brine.. 
Life and Adventure in Japan.—E. W. Clark.. 
Hong Kong to the Himalaya:.—E W. Clark.. 
Every Day Life in India —A. D. Rowe.......... 
The Signal Flag.—Mrs. I. T. Hopkins ‘ 
Miss Benedict's Way.—Mrs. C. E. K. Davis....... 
One Hour a Week.—Faith Latimer pachie 
Yusuf in Egypt.—Mrs. D. K. Hunt............ ...... 
Daisybank.—Joanna H. Mathews pete: Sete 
Sacred Streams.—P. H. Gosse........... 


Ten Years on the Euphrates.—O. HW. Wheeler... ....... 








~— 


5 vols. in box 


~ 


- 


Six vols. in box 


Edited and Ap 


Price, net, to schools... 


Leslie’s Scholarship. 
The Well-Spent: Hour. 


Lucy the Light-Rearer. 
Knowing and Doing. 
Margaret’s Old Home. 


White Chryreanthemum. 


Lea’s Playground. 


Little Housekeeper. 


Nita’s Music Lesson. 
Nelson, the Country Boy. 

A Rare Piece of Work. 

The Poor Boy and Merchant 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 
New York. 
Unknown to History.—Charlotte M. Yonge 
The Daisy Chain.—Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Heir of Redclyffe.- ; 
Memoir of a Brother.—Thomas Hughes 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
A York and a Lancaster Rose.--Annie Keary 
Memorials of Catherine and Craufurd Tait 
of Canterbury 
Seekers After God.—Frederic W. Farrar 
Janet’s Home.—A. Keary 
Clemency Franklyn.—A. Keary 
Oldbury - 
The Water Babies. —Canon Kingsley 
The Heroes ; or Greek Fairy Tales.—Canon Kingsley.. 
The Heroes of Asgard.—A. & E. Keary 
When I was a Little Girl.—Author of St. Olave’s 
Pansie’s Flour Bin . 7 
Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays.—Mre. Oliphant 
The Prince and the Page.—Author Heir of Redclyffe 
Tell Me a Story.—Mrs. Molesworth. Ill 
Carrots: Just a Little Boy. 4 . 
The Adventures of Herr Baby 
Grandmother Dear. 
A Christmas Child, A story for boys ; 
Glancus ; or, The Wonders of the Sea.—Chas Kingsley. Il] 
The Chosen People. Sacred and Church History for chil 
dren.—C. M. Yonge 
Heir of Redclyffe.—C. M. Yonge 
Womankind.- = 
Alfred the Great.—Thomas Hughes 
Parables for Children.—Rev. E. A. Abbott 
The Good Voices it 
Boy Life. Sundays in Wellington College.--E. W. Benson. 
The Life and Times of Saint Bernard —James Cotton Mor 
rison.. 
Testimonies of the Fathers to the Divinity of Christ 
Burton... 
Testimonies of the Fathers to the Doctrine of ‘the Trinity 
and the Holy Ghost.—Burton 
Saintly Workers.—Canon Farrar 
Seekers After God - : 
The Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories.—Mrs. Herman 
Gaskoin : 
Part I. Old Testament 
Il. New Testament 
III. The Apostles, St. James, St. Paul, St. John 
Christ and Othe rMette rs.—Archdeacon Hardwick 
A History of the Christian Church Age. Revised by Prof. 
Stubbs --Archdeacon Hardwick, ee : 
A History of the Christian Church During the Reforma 
tion. Revised by Prof. Stubbs ‘ 
Works by Charles J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff and 
Master of the Temple: 
The Church of the Firet Days: 
Series I. The Church of Jerusalem 
” II. The Church of the Gentiles 
IIIf. The Church of the World in 
Counsels for Young Studentse.—Charles J. Vau “~~ an D D.. 
Dean of Liandaff and Master of the Temple ss 
A General View of the History of the English Bible.—Brook 
Foss Westcott js , in 
Storm Warriors; or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin 
Sands —Rev. John Gilmo re 
A Book of Golden Deeds —Charlotte M. Yonge 
A Book of Worthies 


Archbishop 


Mrs. Molesworth. Ill 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHCOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut S!., Phila., Pa. 

The Oath-Keeper of Fora>o.—Mrs. Julia McNair Wright 

The Spray Boy.—Helen B. Williams 

The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century.—Rev. E. P. 
Hood. 

A Woman's Talk About Jndia.—Harriet G. Brittan 

Beginning Life.—By a Layman. 

Odd Moments of the Willoughby Boys —Mrs. Ellen Hartley 

The Schooner on the Beach.—Rev. Edward A. Rand 

Aunt Edith’s Stories. 4 vols, ina box 

The Fatal Inheritance.—Mrs. A. K. Dunning 

Jasper the Carver : and Aunt Gracie’s Trust 

Ants and Their Work, and What the Boys of Brentwood 
Learned of Them 

Kindling-Wood Jimmy —Rev. E. A. Rand 

Washington and 76.—Lucy and Clara F. Guernsey 

The Mallory Girls; or, The Wrong and the Right, Way. 
Clara F. Guernsey 

The Heiress of McGregor.—Lucy Ellen Guernsey 

Sandy Cameron —By the author of ** Ruth Allerton” 

Del Dunstan’s Childhoud —By the author of ‘Ruby Adams” 

Helen Arnold; or, the Di-trict School ‘ 

Half a Dozen Girls.—By author of ‘‘Sandy Cameron ” 

Alice in the Country 

Half a Dozen Boys.—By author of ‘‘ Barley Loaves.” 

Rose Elliot's wi-h; or, Diamonds and Toads. By author of 
* Essie Garnett ™ 

Stump< 

Loving Kindness; or, the A-hdown Flower Show 

Christian Elliott; or, Mrs. Danver’s Prize 

Ralph Waring’s Money.—\ir«. A. K. Dunning 

Elmira’s Ambition. Clara F. Guernsey : 

Illustrated Rambies in Bible Lands.—Rev. Richard New- 


man 
Nellie West from Ten to Twenty.— By author of W ‘hole Ar- 
mor ere 
Randolph Children. By author of Three Girls of the Rev- 
olution. 


The Little Pilgrim Series. Mrs. Elia Rodman Church, 6 
NEED o Scuckssnsoscarsntea Oonanpiadntapspaedeinete 

Barney; A Little Worker for Chri-t. F rances Ridley Hav- 
hss £455 ssh ideaksackn ned sa easendepeabaisiesieaeees 

How Jeony Kept House Author of Randolph Children. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 
New York. 
Conant's History of English Bible Translation... 
Biblical History and Biograpby.—Rev. James Garner...... 
Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus.—Wm. F. Crafts..... 


JAMES POTT, 


Astor Pince, New York. 





Hours With the Bible. 3 vols.—Cunningham Geikie D.D. 


| Grey House on the Hill- Hon Mr Green 
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One object of The Christian Union ia lo Gos- | 


pe izeali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical acience and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


HIGH PRICES FOR 


CATTLE. 


The five-year old Jersey cow ‘ Princess | 


JERSEY 


{dance close at hand; 
Aa the Government lights our coasts Sor | 
}time itis drawn from 
| butter is packed or the cheese is ready 
| for the market. 


| where the farm animals can be constantly 


| to prevent the foul odors that will eit longer average term of life which is now se- 
wise arise during the hot months of mid-!| cuted to workingmen.” 
| Summer. 
Cows in June should be at their best 
| flows of milk, and yielding an abundance 
lof the finest butter of the year. Among 
the essentials for successful dairy opera- 
tions are a plenty of good, nutritious 
palatable food; pure water in abun- 
clean management 
of the milk in all the processes, from the 
the cow until the 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF BEETS. 

The *‘Farmer’s Review ™ gives the follow- 
ing list of valuable beets : 

The * Egyptian Tarnip ” is a sort, of a few years 
standing, that has proved to be among the first 
the early varieties. The color is a very dark !\o 
flat at top and bottom, and in this much resem) 
the flat turnip. The “Bassano” is an exce 
early kind, of a delicate pink, or something 
white in color. The flesh is not so good as -«inr 
others. The ‘* Long Smooth Blood Beet ” i- 
out doubt the best sort for family and mark«t u- 
The roots are of fine shape and a superior q: 
The best varieties for stock are ** Norbita: 
**Kinven’s Yellow Globe,” and * Lane’s Jim 
Sogar.” 

The ** Swiss Chard ” is a distinct species o 
Beta cicla, a native of Portugal and extei sively cul- 
tivated in Europe, and for the last two centuries for 
its leaves. The midrib of the leaf is fleshy, and is 


nears 


and 
in every pasture, 


Asalt box does not cost much 
should be provided 


yf 
I 


CL, 


supplied with the needed salt. 
Soon after shearing the ticks will seek 


of | 


perial 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


AHEAD OF ALL ‘COMPETITION ! 
Leoocad. 


| ™PAIADELPHI 









LAWN MowER 


TWELVE SELZES FOR 
Weighing from 21 t 
Three 


HAND USE. 
» 51 Iba. 

Sizes for thetus Power. 
‘GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


tr. | PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


| 


No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
‘OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 


mR. HF. Allen & Co. 


189 & 191 WATER STREET. 


24” was sold at the recent sale for the ‘the more comfortable quarters afforded 
sum of &4,800—the largest amount of| by the spring lambs, and at this time 
money ever paid for a single Jersey ani-| they may need to be dipped to rid them 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVFR-BLOOMING 


cooked like asparagus, the other part of the leaf be- 
ing used like spinach. Itisa favorite among th: 
Swiss, hence its common name. Itis benz grow: 








mal. 
sold at public auction one year ago for 
$4,500, which was the highest price ever | 
given for an animal of that famous herd 
of cattle. ‘‘Princess 2d” is light fawn 
in color, with a white switch, or end of 
tail, anda large and handsome udder. | 
She is a descendant of ‘‘Coomassie,” the | 
most famous cow of the Island of Jersey; 
having taken the first prize at the ‘ead. | 
ing shows for a number of years. 

A one-year-old heifer, ‘‘ Leah Darling- | 
ton,” brought $1,800 Sucha high price 
warrants a brief notice of the reason for | 
the money value of this animal. She is 
the daughter of ‘‘ Duke of Darlington,” 
the son of *‘ Euritas,” one of the most 
famous of buttercows. ‘‘ Leah” is, there- 
fore, the granddaughter of a cow that 
made the enormous 778 pounds of butter 
and produced a calf in a single year. 
3ut ‘Euritas” was the granddaughter 
of *‘ Alphea,” who led the world by pro- 
ducing four peunds of butter per day. 
‘*Alphea” is the mother of the famous 
‘ Alphea strain” of Jerseys. 

On the mother’s side ‘‘ Leah” has 
‘* Leda” for her dam—the cow that sold 
for $3,000 last May, which was the high- 
est knowa price for a Jersey cow up to 
that time. She is also the dam of 
**Polonius,” the highest priced bull in 
the world—as above mentioned. ‘‘ Leda” 
is also a near relation of ‘‘ Euritas” and 
‘*Alphea,” and therefore in close kinship | 
to the ‘‘ Duke of Darlington.” This is a} 
case of very close in-and-in breeding with | 
most excellent results. | 

Several other animals brought over a 
thousand dollars, but the interest cent- 
ered around such animals as ‘ Princess 
2d,” rich in the best blood of the Island 
of Jersey and recently from there, or 
possessing a pedigree that traced back to 
the famous butter makers in the ‘‘ Alphea | 
strain” or family of Jersey cattle. 








LIVE STOCK NOTES FOR 
JUNE. 


Farm stock can be injured by over 
feeding but not from over care; in fact 
there is no such a thing as over care. 
Proper care includes as one of its de- 
partments the right feeding of all domes- 
tic animals. The horses will be kept 
very busy during this month and will 
need to have the best of care. Clean 
grooming will do much to keep hard- 
worked horses in a comfortable cond1- 
tion. Care should be exercised that all 
the parts of the harness fit properly and 
are kept clean, or otherwise galls will be 
produced. If galls appear they should 
be attended to at once, that the case may 
not become an aggravated one. It is 
best to keep the horse out of the harness 
for a time suflicient for acure to be effect- 
ed; butif this is impossible the galled 
part should be protected by pads, thus 
relieving the pressure, while the sores 
may be washed with an infusion of oak 
bark, or other healing solution. Flies 
greatly annoy horses, and a sheet of thin 
cotton cloth may be spreed over the har- 
ness with very great comfort to the ani- 


The Jersey bull ‘‘ Polonius” was . these pests. 





mals. The stables need to be kept clean, 


There are several special 

“dips,” but tobacco water, or a decoction 
of tobacco stems, is good, and is within 
the reach of all. 

Pigs that are to be sent to market for 
early pork will need to be well fed 
through the summer. A run in the grass 
does them good ; but will not take the 
place of feed regularly given at the 
trough. Keep an eye on all the farm 
stock. 


{COMPARATIVE LENGTH OF FARMERS' 
LIVES. 


From a careful investigation of the ques- 
tion of health of the farmers of Massachu- 
setts, as made a few years since. under the 
direction of the State Board of Health, and 
giving the observations of some fifty eminent 
physicians practicing in different agricultural 
districts, it was found that farmers are the 
longest lived of any class. In the thirty- 
seventh annual registration report of Massa- 
chusetts is given the average age at death, for 
the past thirty-five years, of citizens of the 
State who were engaged in each of the fol- 


to some extent by private gardeners in this couniry 








DEATH OF JAMES VICK. 

It is with regret that we announce the death 
of James Vick, of Kochester, N. Y. He Was 
born in Portsmouth, England, and came tu 
this country when a lad of fifteen years. 11 
worked as a printer with Horace Greeley, und 
afterward became cditor of the *‘ Cultivato 
In 1850 Mr. Vick engaged in the growth wud 
sale of flower-seeds, in which business he con- 
tinued with marked success until his death 
He was widely known for his good works 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Dr. EDWIN F VOSE, Portland, Maine, 
says: ‘‘ I have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


OtlL STOVE. 














“i io “ rere "e 7 The only Oil Stove 
lowing occupations, aud who were over > = made with Wire Gauze 
twenty years of age: Yes inside the Reservoir, 
‘ ne on the principle of the 

All classes and occupations 51.15 ' | Sir Humphrey Davy 
Cultivators of the earth 65.57 a Safety Lamp for use 

‘ iste *j{ in mines, thus makin 
Active mechanics abroad 53.05 vy it ABSOLU TELY 
Professional men 51.27 2 N ok: tcXPLO- 
Merchants, financiers, agents, &c 49.06 Will not smoke when 
GR BS shine 79 laced in a draught. 
Active mee hanics ry ops “ 7 Reser voir finished in 
Laborers, no epecial trades {7.91 i _ of Scotch 

" i le 1 rani 

Employed on the cca 47.15 Our 1882 Stove has 
Inactive mechanics in shops 44.45 improved Bake Oven, 
Females 39.72 Sloan's Hinged Chim- 
“ maid takes Pe: mz ney Fronts, and many 
Factors laboring abroed 37.42 as WASTLARE other valuable im- 
provements. SEND 


This table shows that the farmer lives over 
fourteen years longer than the average person, 


| and over twelve years longer than the class 


next below him in longevity, and fourteen 
years longer than the prc fessional man. But 
it does not follow that farmers’ wives and 
children are longer lived than those of men 
of other callings, for farmers’ wives are too 
often brought under influences tending to 
shorten life. The science and art of sanita- 
tion, which are doing so much to prolong 
human life, should especially brighten the 
farmer’s home. Early deaths everywhere 
diminish as the science of sanitation advance. 
In Geneva, Switzerland, the statistics show 
that the average length of lifein that city in 
the sixteenth century was 21.21 years; in the 
seventeenth, 25 67; in the first half of the 
eighteenth, 2775; in the last half, 36.25; 

while to-day it is about 43 years. This prou- 
gress will surely continuc as men study the 
causes of disease and the means of prevent- 
ing it.—[New England Farmer. 





ACCUMULATION OF MODERN WEALTH. 

In speaking of the rapid accumulation of 
wealth and capital in modern times, Professor 
W.H. Brewer says: ‘The material wealth 
and working capital of the civilized world has 
more than trebled within less than a lifetime, 
and now more than equals all that had been 
caved in al] the thousands of years that had 
gone before, and that, too, while there has been 
ageneralenjoyment of life, and a much greater 
indulgence in its luxuries. The causes usually 
assigned far this rapid growth are the inven- 
tion of modern machinery, the use of steam 
as a motor, the modern means of transporta- 
tion, the application of the natural sciences 
to the arts and industries, the spread of pop- 
ular education, the diminution of wars, and 
the production of the precious metals. All 
these have ba their influence, but the great- 
est of all c@uses is to be found in the better 


Or a < 





average aa of civilized ornetaion, and the 





FOR CATALOGU E. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co,, 


100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
7 & Fourteenth St., N.Y 


45 Summer Street, Boston. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago 







STEM CASE 
WINDER Nickel-Plated 
STEM GERMAN| * 
SILVER. | 


Delivered free at your nearest Express 
Onice on receipt of price, B10. 


PERSONS WHO DO NOT CARE TO GO T 
THE EXPENSE OF A GOLD OR SILVER 
CASED WATCH MAY BUY AN ACCURATE 
WITH EVERY CONFIDENCE IN ITS VALUE 
AS A TIMEKEEPER. CATALOGUE FREE. 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
PRICE 810. 
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PRICE. 


CUMMINCS & CO., 


ALSO LADIES’ AND BOYS’ SIZES AT SAME | 
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Ek GH SORARS BSe Co., Pm 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Greatly improved, Tn 
daily use in over 15,0 
dairies and factories, The 
PIONEERS and _ the 
STANDARD. They have 
no equal. Made in four 
styles, ‘ten sizes each 

Skim automatically. 
wth or without rinsing 
the cans. 

Four gold medals and 
six si'ver medals for su- 
periority. 

Also Davis Swings 
Churns, Butter Workers, 
Printers, &c. Send postal forcircuJars, giving facta, 
figures and testimonials. Vermont Farm Mn- 
chine Co., Beliows Falls, Vt. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 
ForDes cTij tiveCi 


SAW MILLS @isice" 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR o0., Mansfield o i 
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The Best is Cheapest 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


dae Breakfast Cocos. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER h Cb., Dorchester, Mas’. 
‘BEST IN THE ‘WORLD? 
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' * \ADI 4 
OURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 
WASTE SEWING SILK . + 30c. per oz 
| Ww ay open EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 
36- page fk Block giving Rules and Designs for 
| Kaittine Slik Stockings, — ~_ Money Purses, 
| Babies’ Caps and &o., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Sixt Cents. Postage stamps 
Tereived as money. 
he 


1E BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Breadwnhy, N. Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 
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Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at | 


the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent iasue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Aecompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in et. cases.) 
T. Netson & Son, N. Y. 
‘*Rambles in Rome.” By Kuseell 8S. Forbes, 
Geo. H. Exuis, N. Y. 

** Pebbles, Pearls and Gems from the Orient.” By 

Chas. D. Mills. 
Tuomas WHITTAKER. 
** Character Building.” By the Rev. R. 8. Barrett. 
E. B. Treat, N. Y. 
‘*Sea-Sickness.” By Geo. M. Beard, M.D, 
Funk & Wa6NaALLs, N. Y. 

“The Treasury of David.” By Chas. H. Spur- 

geon. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

‘*From Daybreak to Twilight.” By Charlotte H. 
L. Edith and R. Coursen. 

‘Orient Sunbeams: or, From the Porte to the 
Pyramids.” By Samuel 8. Cox. 

‘** The Creation and Scripture.” Gilbert Chiches- 


ter Morrel. 
T. T. Cuark, Edinburgh. 


‘*Handbook for Bible Classes.” ‘ Joshua.” 
Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dods and the Rev. 
Alexander Whyte. 

Moses Kine, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘The English Revisers’ Greek Text Shown to be 
Unauthorized.’”’ By G. W. Samson. 

“Henry W. Longfellow.” By W. Sloane Ken- 
neday. 

WALDEN & STOWE. 
* Ruth, the Moabitess.” By Ross C. Houghton. 
8. W. StRavs. 

‘*Good Will of Sunday Schools.” 
Tone and J. W. Stillman. 

SEELEY, Jackson & Hauuiipay, London, Eng. 

‘*The New Testament Scriptures in the order in 
which they were written.” By the Rev, Chas. 
Hebert. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Soo. aND PUBLICATION 
House. 

‘Wines: Scriptural aud Ecclesiastical.” By 
Norman Kerr. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

* Sin Reconsidered and Illustrated.” By the Rev. 
J. B. Gross. 

‘“*Day of Grace in India.” 
Newman. 


By T. M. 


By Henry Stanley 


ScRiBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 

“Campaigns of the Civil War. Atlanta.” By 
Jacob D, Cox. 

“The Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in 
Europe.” By Lafayette Loomis. 

“*Guerndale.”” By J. 8. of Dale. 

James Oncoop & Co. 

“A Reverend Idol.” 

** Osgood’s Pocket Guide to Europe.” 

“ Among the Azores.” By Lyman H. Weeks. 

HARPER Bros. 

** Etymological Dictionary.” By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeats. 

Shakespeare's “Timon of Athens.” 
Wm. J. Rolfe, 

“The Young Nimrods.” by Thomas W. Knox. 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

‘French Dictionary.” By Gustave Masson. 

** Etymological Dictionary.” By the Rev, Walter 
W. Skeats. 


Edited by 


Puiturres & Hunt. 

“Autobiography of the Rev. Luther Lee.” 

Estes & Lauriat. 
* Halcyon Days.” By Wilson Flagg. 
Buiakiston, Son & Co. 

“Summer and Its Diseases.” By James C. 
Wilson, M. D. 

D. AprLeton & Co. 

* History of the Formation of the Constitution of 
the United States,” Vols. I. andII. By George Ban- 
croft. 

“A History of England in the Eighite.nth Cen- 
tury.” By Wm. Edward Lecky. 

Monteequieu’s ** Grandeur and Decadence of the 
Romans.” Translated by Jehu Baker. 

Am. Pract Society. 
** Tempted to Unbelief.” By Rev. E. F. Burr. 
Wm. 8. GoTTsBERGER. 

“The Eleventh Commandment.” 

Ginlis Barrili. 


By Anton 


D. Loturor & Co. 
“Rocky Fork.” By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
T. Y. CRowELL. 
“ Heaven, My Father's House.” By J. W. Kim- 
ball. 
Am. 8. 8. UNION. 
“ Worth Living.” By Lilian F. Wells. 
CuaRK & MAYNAKD. 
“The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
Rome.” By E. M, Berens. 
Henry Hout & Co. 
** America and France.” By Lewis Rosenthal. 
HovueaTon, Mirrun & Co. 
“* Niagara, and Other Poems.” By Geo. Hough- 
ton. 
* Poems.” By Mary E. Blake. 
**Dick’s Wanderings.” By Julian Sturgis. 
‘““A Satchel Guide to Europe.” By Charles D. 
Leland. 
American Statesmen Series. “ Jehn C. Calhoun.” 
By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
* Gabriel Conroy.” By Bret Harte. 
Hoxisroox & Co., New York, 
“ Gypsies; or, Why We Went Gypsying in the 
Sierras.” By Dio Lewis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HISTORY 








should not fail to take with them some of PUI- 
NAMS HANDY-BOOK SERIES, ench as— 


OF THE First Aids to the Injured. Cloth, 50c. 

(Published for the First Aid to the Injured 
Formation of the Constitution} se» 
- A val liable 

OF THE accident, to which all are liable. The advice is 
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UNITED STATES of AMERICA] #88 0:10 °1epscopa tegiter, 


Hope’s Till the 
By George Bancroft. and flow t 


‘A perfect gem for the 


Doctor Comes, 
o Help Him Soards, 50 cts. 

» sick-room, and should 
{Venango Spectator. 


Uniform with, and a continuation of, the author's 

“* History of the United States.” moan anaty ant 

Wilder’s Emergencies, and How 
to Meet Them, Sewed, 15 cts. 

* Itshould be at hand everywhere for the service 

Commonwealth, Bos- 


In two volumes, 8vo. Price, $2.50 per volume. 


“This long-expected continuation of the magnum 
opus of Mr. Bavcroft has come at last, and alike 
in perfection of style and fullness of contents it | Of imperilied humanity.” 
abundantly justifies the more than Horatian delay | tOD- 
brought by the venerable author to its preparation 

The etyle of the work is remarkable for its 
classic severity and for its terseners. In the grave 
and judicial summing up of its judgments on the 
great men and great events bere passed in review G P 
it does not suffer at ali by comparison with the im- - 
mortal work of Thucydides, and it differs from 
the poignant brevity of Tacitus only because Mr. 
Bancroft is broader and more liberal in his philos- 
ophy.”—[{New York Herald. 


Full lists of the Hanpy Books and list of Spring 


Publications rent on application 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 
~ >) 4 ld fl 7 

“Tt is nearly a half-century since George Ban- J \ Vl k S | 0 | | 
croft published the first volume of the work by toa - 9 
which his reputation has chiefly been made, and on | Church Publisher. Bookseller and Importer. 
which alone it will rest in after time. He now gives 
to the world two additional volumes of his colossal Hours With The Bibl ° 
undertaking, for, although porsessing another title, The Scriptures in the Light of Mode Ye: Or, 
they, in truth, are but a part of the work begun so] ang Koon jack 7 Ocern Lnecovery 


long ago. As now known, his * History of the 
; , By the Rev. Li jeikie 
United States,’ ends with the peace. These volumes, evdipanianiats iam Geikie, D.D. 
4 ’ j 1 
therefore, take up the narrative where volume ten | !2™0, Cloth, with il, ns, $1.50 each. 


(the last one published) leaves it off, and thus be® JUST ISSUED, 
comes as much a continuation of the story as if they Vol. IV. B es Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
followed as volumes eleven and twelve of the I. From t'reation to Patriarchs. 


‘History of the United States.’"—(New York Vol Il. Frou Moses to J udges. 
Vol. IIT, From Sampson to Solomon. 
Times. 


Uniform with Vol. 1V. Each vol, complete in itself 


12 ASTOR PLACE, New York, 


“Mr. George Bancroft, in his eighty-second year 
—an age which few men reach, and at which few of 
those who do reach it retain the disposition or the 
capacity for protracted literary labor—sends out to 
the world a work which in its clearness and 
strength of diction, its breadth of scope, its wealth 
of fresh material, and its philosophic grasp of 


events and their causes, would have reflected honor T y 
upon his prime. His ‘History of the Forma- [J R L \]) 
tion of the Constitution of the United States of . 
America’ may be viewed either as a continuation ; ~ 7 
OSANNA 
£24794 


of hia previous ‘ History of the United States,’ or as 
| By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE, 


an independent work, and viewed in either aspect | 


No w 


Read Yi 








it is a contribution to our literature of singular 
value and importance.”—[Boston Journal. 

“ The two new volumes have in reality a fresher 
interest for the generation of to-day than have the 
preceding ten, for at every point they touch on mat- 
ters that were but lately burning questions, and 


the ashes of which are not quite cold.—{Cleveland , Song in the e Sunday-School., 


Herald. 
3: > y r 7 sor , 
“* Whether taken as the complete and successft! eo NUMBE tat Ser 7 VoRITE. COMPOSERS 


finishing of a great historical work or as a separate | : inact: 
work to be judged solely on its own merits, with- | 
out regard to anything that has preeeded it, the-« 
two volumes must needs be welcomed as an im- pocket. 
portant contribution to historical literature, and : ; 
recognized as one which would have made the Price, Il Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
reputation of a young and unknown author.”—(The | 32-4 Copy in paper cover sent on recespt of 2 ote. 


Critic. [7 Specimen pages free on application, 
san history of our confederacy and the formation | 


of our Constitution than this one before me, and | BIGLOW & MAIN, 


certainly none can compare with it in fullness of 16 BAST NINTH S8T., | 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
research and comprehensiveness of aim.”—[{Boston NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Correspondent Springfield Republican. 

“Tt may be said im few words that Mr. Bancroft 'B ()( ) kK S by pte A 
has enriched American literature with a clear an a| ers, Young People and Children 
authoritative history of the Constitution, which is, | “DOT TPs K HUNT: Pobboke Roaetion. 
to a great extent, an admirable exponent of that | 
document, and will be accepted as such by juriete | ————— 
and essayists, as well as by historians. A large col- | S UMMER RESORTS, 
lection of valuable historical papers occupies part 
of the second volume, and gives additional interest | ——————___—___— 
to the whole.” —{ Philadelphia Inquirer. ic CHOU ORUA, 


D. APPLETON & * Publishers, | ee 


SECOND YEAR. 
1,3 & 5 Bonn Br.. | The camp opens July ist. Boys are taught to 


NEW SUNGS OF GRE \T SUPERIORITY 
FOR THE SERVICE OF 


The book is very convenient in size and 
shape, and may be easily carried in the 


“I doubt if there has ever been a more unparti- 




















New York. 





| row, swim and fish, and the practical work of camp 


Mothers Going to the Country | 


M M I R Sunday School, Musical 


T 
enmcest ASSEMBLIES 


oR CONVENTIONS, CANNOT DO BETTER THAN TOR, 


| AMINE, APPROVE AND ADOPT DITSON & CO's CHOLGg 


| SERIES O¥ Music Books. 


liitin Sienkkto tee ak eel eae SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot help being 


taken with our truly golden trio of Sunday School 


| singers. 
Any one may | 


Light and Life. 
35 CENTS. 
R. M. McINTOSH. 


Banner of Victory. 


Szining with Gospel 
Light. Replete with 
the Life of joyous 
chi dhood. 

In the front rank. 

Will be received with 


35 CENTS. a shout by happy 
ABBEY & MUNGER. youog singers 
s No better hymns. 
Beacon Light. Nc better porn can 


35 CENTS. 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 
Bong Bells (50cts.) for Commen Schools. or Wel- 
come Chorus (81) for High Sch ols. 

LOVERS OF GOSPEL MUSIC WILL LIKE 


MALE VOICE CHOIR (50cta.), by Emerson, 
as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, easy to 
sing and of moderate compass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C, H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand al] the year. 


be found anywhere 





All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 











ALEAGH'S 
T FALCON PEN, 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price Lat. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine Pirteday Cords from 2c to 








EDUCATIONAL, 


rboh am sexes, in any 


~ ae 
y or college study, at 
Oberlin Ooll +r 
Inetruction it; 


~~ oo. Over ae student ta year, 
ermos aan April 4 pt jaien 
sent free by J. B. he iad , BKO'Y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
Ooll man ent. Full corps of first-elass in- 
structors > ry. Voice Cnl- 


ture, n- sd 

struments, oy By. aad or private le Oberlin 
es preferred. ‘or terms 

‘reas Prof . RICE, Director. 


Educational Advertising. 


For the past twelve ones we have no more School 











Advertising in the Religious and newspapers 

than all other agencies com!ined 
Refer to W. L. Dean, Sec'y Vassar College; Jos. E. King, 

D. D., Fort Edwards Institute; J. W. Fairbanks, Ph. D., 


Williston Seminary; Col. ¢ 6. Wri ght, Peekskill Military 
Academy, and nearly one hunc ired other prominent educators 
in every other part of the count 

Send for our Special School | ists, Sheet giving copies of our 
last year’s school advertisements, and Prices. If you will send 
us your advertisement in m cript we will set it in type and 
send you proof without cha Address 

DWIN ALDEN & Bi 1 & Vine Sts,, Cincinnati, O. 

Or 150 Nassau Strect, New York. 














B#? TEAUHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


Cee eene Cen Se Sen ae a 


7 Kast l4th St.. near University Pl.. XN. ¥. 


220. - FORT EDWARD C2LLAGL- 
Avs INSTITUTE.—%e 
New and superb brick buildings, poe ith 
steam; tue handsomest and best appo'nted boarding 
seminary for ladies and contemnen in the State. Year- 
ly stusents preferred. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
ort Edward, N. Y. 








RS. 8. L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for cirenlar 





WEB STER’ ~~) life. Parents will find this a safe and pl t place 
UNABRIDGED | for their boys. The best references given. For 
e 


| further information address ERNEST BERKELEY 
New Edition, 118,000 Words, 





| BALCH, CAMP CHOCORUA, Holderness, New 
(3000 more than any other English Dictionary,) Hampshire, 


Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
avings, (nearly three times the number 
inany ned Dict’y,) alsocontainsa Biograph- | 
ical Dictio: giving brief important facts 
concerning over 9700 noted persons. 





| | Gomes, UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York. 
Course in "ory and Politic U Science. 
For Annual Register (just issued) containing full 
Recommended by State Supt’s of Education in | detai's regarding this newly established course, 
States, and by §O College Presidents. | apply to 1#EASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
G. &C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. | Entrance examinations June 12, Sept. 19. 


{ SPURGEON says : * Cruden’s is child's play in 


YOUNG ‘2 CONCORDANCE. comparison with this gigantic work.” 














This analytical concordance of the Bible is with- 
out a , peer 1,100 pawes, exch larger than Webster's 
Una pacoed, in cloth, only 83 65, free. 
CA ON.—This is the authorized fourth revised edit has over 2 000 ite, correc- 
tions not found in the unsuthorized America 


can reprint, so bitieriy denounced by Dr. Young as an un- 
edition —one that ¢ deeply wroi ge him. 





Avoid all copies without our name on the title. page. 
page free. For sale by , or sent, postage free, for $3.65, by so.e American agents. 





FUNK é& WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St. New York, | 





MPORTATIONS of rare and standard old Eng- 
lish books. PALMER, 784 Sixth Avenue, above 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, Catalogues. 





Would n either or both, come to the 
NSVILLE BANITA RIUM known as Our Home 

on the Hil! side. It is under the efficient maz 
ment of regularly educated physicians, and offers 
Gngurpeené advantages for the treatment of the 
—O- aoee 4 the recuperation of the overtaxed and 

n wi 

The situation and scenery are delightful beyond 
description; the dr+inage perfect; the air clear a 
untainted by malarial or other poisons; the water 
from aots, 5 pure mountain sprinys; the dietary abun 
uding best preparations of grains, vexe- 


Riwonia H SALTS. 





tables, ad 8, egg, fish, meats, mie, etc. ; the atren- 
dants ‘skilled, kind and faithfn 


fora: tee constant stady of the 

mates form the constant y -? the bly b  B 
who labor to or in em the best-known remedia] mens- 
ures, sipely ot or c oe. ae to the 


these are the 
a Thermo-Electrte t Deth— “the ont erfect of 
other 
he basith ute ch th the + approved forme 
ol we rT treatment, electricity, etc. 
For fu: ther pa ticulars sddrees 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC IN TOTe. 
Dansville, Livingston Co., 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXV., No. 22. 








“Publisher's Department, 








New York, May 25. 1883. 








Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle-ui atreet. 

Curica¢o OFFicE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrFics: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed * Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clez will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 








A NOVEL RECEPTION. 

New York is a city of novelties; something 
new in ways of society or methods of business 
is appearing every day. The latest novelty 
is the reception which Messrs. Best & Co. 
gave on the opening of their attractive new 
store at 60 West Twenty-third Street, May 31 
This street was formerly filled with some of 
the finest residences in the city, but the up- 
ward march of business is gradually convert- 
ing them into handsome stores of a drawing- 
room character. Messrs. Beet & Co. sent out 
special card invitations to announce the event 
of their removal and reception. 


SHOPPINC. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage: to be gained by purchasing in New York 
shou'd address Mrs. JEAN® TTE ELY, 54 Bible House. 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Corresponience solicited. References on application. 











We are winning a great 
If 


you need clothing, ready made 


success with Mail Orders. 


or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak Hatt, 





The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


“7-2 } = 
opti WSS — 


SEUSS SAN 












AND N 
WEAR OUT 
SOLD: Watchmakers, Py, mail Mr 
colars FREE. J Thon Sou. as 








Dev &t 


Solid Silver Wares 


325/900 Fine 


MADE BY 
GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the 
manufacture of SoLip SILVER WARE, com- 
bined with the advantages that large capital 
and 4 constantly increasing business afford, 
enable the GorHAM COMPANY to stand PRE- 
EMINENT in this department of art industry. 

These wares have been sold and en- 
dorsed by every prominent dealer in the 
United States, and the trade mark inn © 
has become as sure @ guarantee grening 
for pure metal in this country as is the Hall 
Mark of England. 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U, S. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. . .830 00 

Fine White French China Tea Nets, 44 pieces.. 

Fine Gald-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 

Richt & Decorated Frenck ae ba epee t 
am ber fi 


Sets, 11 pieces, — ‘ 
White En aah To Porcelain inner Bets, ‘100 ps. «a 


Silver-pi Dinner Knives, per d 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GCODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Tajoe, List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnish 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper weal N. Y. City. 


nt ag —— and on Oar or Steame: free of charge. 
Sent 0. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
MADE EASY, 
For the old, the young. 
For ladies and tle- 
men. For the Profes- 
sor, the Student, the 
Artist, the Tourist, the 

Mechanic. 

Nostains. Notrouble, 
E. & H.T. Anthony & Co. 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 


perarts, Tae Sloand 
eg s. Instruction 








tom cotoo~a 
SSRESE 








Boc th each 

3 pane Bane | Send for 

price liet. Uur a sigerte is superior to a!) others at 

same price Fs patented Enprovements. Our 
plates are 





BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TayLor Bros. & Oo., Cleveland, O. 








Brooklyn Advertisements, _ 


BUTTER. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 


Also HAMS. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


&c2 6530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N, Y, 


Burt’s Shoes| 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
jowue and Price-List. Goods 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 




















ive prompt 
attention. 
men- 


tion The 
Christian 
Union. 





BEATTY’S Oraans 2 stops 890. Pianos $125. Fac- 
——=a~ tory running day and night. 
free Address Dee ap Boag Washington. N. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affacre on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
meee, 1881, to 8lst December, 


lst January, 1881... 


Stee eeeeesee 


Total Marine Premiums.............$5,627,021 57 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to Slst mente 1881,. $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during ————_ 
same period............ °s1, 775,882 80 
Returns of os 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 03 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
—— secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,729,500 00 


pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,681,294 23 
Cash in Bank 847,765 


Bic 0n ccc cnescnesesecsad $18, 165.466 . 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 81st December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
p= as 




















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
OHARLES DENNIS EDMUND W. OOBLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, OHN OT 
LEWIS CURTIS, ADOLPH OYNE, 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, BT. - MINTURN 
JAMES CHAS. Hat 1. MA SHALL, 
GORDON W. Sranman $F EDWIN D. MOQRG BGAN 
A. A. RAVEN BER UART, 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLET 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
WILLIAM iE. DODGE, WILLIAM YOR, 
ROY HELES, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ZHOS, SF. yo 8, THOS. B. CODDIN TON, 
AND HORACE K. THURBER, 
OH ane. HEWLETT, AM PEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. B, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P, BURDETT, ny Lot me 
J.D. JONE 
With RLES D xis ice 1 
~H. ice Pres't. 
i VEROR 8d Vice Pres’ t. 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


{00 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,827 @7 
Reserve ample for all other claims..... 841,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash.......... ss... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ bp*a$0 000-00:0310-050'00 1,406,720 81 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


Anak 





This C ite bust under jthe 
restrictions of of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together HOPE: $1,100,000. 


Pres't. 
Cyrus Prox, Sec’y. 
PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN in the 
prime of life, for twenty-five years a success- 
fal educator, and well known to prominent names 
in the church, desires a salaried position to teach 
or preach, Address, WM. H. POOLER, 
Central National Bank, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 

— WHAT ie | eal WANTS 

WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE 
















q\ 
AY Send 8c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 


Ziv D The POPE M’F’C CO. 
i )) 






Y 619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Maes 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Bios nad’. and wiles com — change a ¥~ bb od in 
the entiresystem ia th ree months, Any, 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to ? Fees veeks 















may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be )poesihes. Le <4 mail for 8 letter stat stataps. 
- 5. JOHNSON & CO., 4 es, 


formerly ae Me. 


SE on E NT_FRE Elle 


Profitsand tan ym 
Address, American Mfg. 








Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reficctors give 

t! a Powerful, the Softest, 

© t and the Beat Light known 

for Ohare hes, Stores, Show Windows, 

eatjore. Banks, Offices, Picture Galler: 

\ jes, Theatres, Depots, ete. New aud ele. 

— a gant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 

circularandestimate. A i iberal discoum 
to churches and the trad 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Px ‘ar? St N.Y 

























MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and other belis; ulso Chimes and Peale, 


MENEELY & CQ., WEST TROY, W. Y 


HU RCH 
.OSHITIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 8127. Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 














Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU L L ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0 














AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


GEN. DODGES' bran’ new book, just published. ONG 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMO 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


, ance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN HE Man This Superbly I Uustrated, First-class and 


_— work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastes: sel- 

ever published. Agents average 1 0 to 20 ay rs nm 
Saki 7th thowand in press. First class AGENTS WA Db. 
) Sati) Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for were so 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Employment for eb Ladies. 

The Queen City Suspender f Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing andi duc in, 
their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies anc 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 
or Ladies, and want reliable lacy agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 

here meet with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
#* cure heeogpe nce _ ddress 

meen City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, Oh 

OF Leading Phyticians recommend these Supporters. wa} 


AGENTS 


















wanted forthe immensely Pete's book, The 


Lives of all the Presidents « ¢. Complete 
im one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
in America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Anyonecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free Address HALLETT BOoK CO.. Portland. Maine 





nts. Outfitfree. 


a Year and expenses to 
. Angneta. Me 


Address P. 0. VICK ER 


$777 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORS 


Is made Pertectiy Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLE and PERFECT FIT- 
TING corset known. 
= Is Approved by the Best 
Ss Physicians. 

J For sale by al leading dealers. 

cl. PRICE BY MAIL, 81 50. 
ot Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 
HARMON &CO., 
W HAVEN, CONN. — 








E 
MONEY eeenan » FON: 


Best in th the World! 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S’ 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
Dressmakers delight in 
fitting over them. They 













combine durability, com- 
Sort, healthfuiness and ff 
elegance of form, and @® 
being made in various ; 
ocyies and lengths are \ 
pted to all. The Ab- 
dominal Corsets with or 
without the Abdominai OF 
Supporter for s/out Ladiex 
are unequalled. Physi 
clans recommend our corsets 
They are not sold by merchants. 
All genuine have Patent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circu'a 
Shoulder Strap, and above trade mark on each corse . 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
apy territory given. Ladies make this a Pro/- 
















{table Permanent business. Price $1.50 and up- 
wards. Orders by mail promptly gs 1" pend for cir- 
quiere and terms to Agents, to ADAME GRiIs- 


OLD &CoO., = Sroedeeson Ow, ne or to General 
ious J.B. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N.Y. J.B.)ut 
nam, 126 State St. Chicago, Lil. Afention this pape 


OPIUM 





MORPHINE HABIY. 
No pay till enred. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State ease. ‘Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 








WILL REMOVE DANDRUFF mm Gro |4 DAYS _ 


| STOP HAIR FALLING ™«) 4, 5 


LADIES USE IT 


WILL Srp 39°08 


itt Oods 


RT A GROWTH 


WILL GROW HAIR 3:°G INCHES ™<Gr912.MOS 


AL‘bC4 


AIC 


iT 


HOPE FOR THE BALD. A 


ay \-9n tO ae ol 10), an P91 a 


/ f- 
i , 
Jf: M4 f lf C 





fiz Raa | ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP 


iT. 
eNTONS HAIR Wen 
ee 3 34-EUCLID AVE. - RCo 


ONSLEVELAND. ono -)5 


‘ALL BARBERS USE IT. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial and Insurance 
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THE WEEK. 

The publication by the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad Company of its earnings 
since January 1, exhibiting a loss in net 
earnings which, if continued, would de- 
prive the stock of its regular dividends, 
rather startled the public, and influenced 
a good many holders of Eastern trunk 
line shares to sell their investments under 
the apprehension that all of these com- 
peting Eastern lines must be undergoing 
a like shrinkage in earnings. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the season 
covered by the time named in the above 
report is an exceptional one; that East 
and West transportation for the past six 
months has been made at lower rates 
than ever before, and with a very much 
decreased volume of business, owing to 
the shortage in the crops of 1881. Indeed 
this short crop is the skeleton in the 
closet of all business interests. We know 
now, better than we have known for 
some time before, the significance of short 
crops to this country. 1880's crop gave to 
us $1,000,000 gold from the other side, 
besides retaining here all of our own 
mining production. 1881’s crop has 
proved so poor, now that we are reaching 
the full measure of it, that we have been 
obliged to ship $25,000,000 to satisfy our 
heavy importation account overand above 
our ability to ship domestic products. 

The shipments of gold for the week 
amount to $3,500,000, made, however, 
to ease the London money market, which 
is drawn upon to satisfy the negotiation 
of the Italian Loan, and not because there 
was any profit in the shipment. We do 
not believe that exchange will permit of 
any further shipments this coming week. 
As we have said before, our importations 
are showing and will show a large re- 
duction in the coming months over those 
of April avd May, while new bills will 
soon be made, as is usual, in anticipation 
of our new cotton crop, which comes into 
market about August. The principal 
concern, therefore, of all branches of 
trade is that of the further shipment of 
gold abroad, and we believe that for 
some time at least no very important 
additional drain will be made upon us in 
that direction. 

The earnings of Western railroads fur- 
nish remarkable evidence of the elasticity 
of our general traffic. The prominent 
Western lines show increased earnings, 
therefore, this year over last, and espe- 
cially is this true of their net earnings, 
which are, generally, an improvement 
over those of the same time a year ago. 

The labor question, involving strikes, 
is now more prominent than for a long 
time. Living expenses are higher, and 
the laboring classes look, therefore, for 
an increase of wages, while on the other 
hand business is much less active, stocks 
of manufacturers of coal and iron, etc., 
are accumulating, while laborers are 
more plentiful owing to immigration and 
other causes. This question is only 
prominent for the moment, as the new 
crops will certainly reduce living ex- 
penses and give additional employment 
to hundreds of thousands of men, but it 
furnishes an element of uneasiness for 
the time, which has its effect. 

The bill for the renewal of the bank 
charters has passed the House, but is yet 
before the Senate. It is sure to pass that 
body, though possibly with undesirable 
amendments; in the meantime it affects 
trade, and helps to produce hesitation and 
distrust. The markets for investments 
are in a state of waiting and are very 
stagnant, yet investors do not want to 
lose sight of the fact that many descrip- 
tions of stocks and bonds are lower by 
from ten to thirty per cent. than they 
were a year ago, and that the present oc- 
casion is one to be embraced for securing 
cheap investments. The Bank State- 
ment shows a falling off in deposits of 
about $750,000, an increase in loans of 
$1,300,000, and a decrease in specie of 





$3,700,000. Legal tenders have increased, 
however, $1,575,000, so that the reserve 
is down only $2,000,000, notwithstanding 
the gold shipments. Money, three per 
cent. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for m:ny holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 

and Welegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 

other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 





Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


gs Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


pe Svea ee Bee ener furnished 
TAL PORNISHED OF BRO PROOURED for Rail- 
en Baving | lines under construction, 


Py eo conducted for 
- and for Railroad 


bar 


IZATIO 
ahs cae cst ty Heosivers ox 
- Bor AND i INVESTMENT SEOU- 


WILL Buy OR BELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
vert them — interest-paying investments. 
and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANEHES, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


[esue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bs ee 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 





Apply direct to the Company. 
CY. Vice-Pres’t. H, STOKES, Pree't. 
SN Actuary, 4 L, HALSEY, Sec’v. 








THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,900,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST, 


Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS upon _Suproved 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, coafeges, tates aad private ivi S Compon bende. 


hed Nadonh aha Rete vark Cis" 


Ch statements confi: med by 212 testimonials by | Funds = y Bt experience. NO cae 
yur Pa Investors cotbpe ted t to take no 


y trons during eleven any A business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and fonts eimoufs als, fae on applite- 
tion. S & Cwo.. 


coe Kansas. 
Iizwey Dioxrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


Ho MweE 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty -seventh Ammnual Statement 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1882. 


and. hie delays in pay- 
ment the very choicest loans accepted 
Full information A to those seeking Safe an 
profitable investments, Send for circular, ref 
‘Tences and le documen' 
if 7 Wiese Pres. . 11. PERKINS, Sec. 
WARNE, ys Pres. G W.GILLETT Treas 
- HART, Auditor. 








CASH CAPITAL. ° ° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, e |,943,733 00 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, . 245,595 36 
Net Surplus ° ° ° ° ° _1,806, 180 90 





CASH eae $6,995,509 26 
SUMMARY Or ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of a. ay FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURAN 


Cash in Banks, ° $ 130,172 31 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $3, 600, 760) 1,565, 358500 
United States Stocks (market value), ‘ ° 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocke and Bonds (market value e 664,625°00 
state and Municipal Bonds (market value), ° 121,750°00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of t Collaterals, $341, 507, 50), 229,750 00 
Interest due on Ist of Jannary, 1882 85.819 19 
Premiems one —_ in bands of Agents, ‘ . ° ° 80.635 08 
Real Estate, . . 47.399 68 


rete, $6,995,509 26 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
] B. GREENE, Ase’t Se 
. L. BIGELOW, as't Beo's. 


he York, January 10, 1882. 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A. Wa ‘WILLMARTH Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


GET THE BEST! 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and enlarged edition 








<1 





Complete in fifteen 


volumes. Cloth, $26; Sheep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by oct Boy 
Specimen pages of the work, with terms, sent free on 





application. Agents wanted. 











Address, S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 














THE NE 


sZAMERICAN DICTIONARY, 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Exact Definition, Proper Spelling & True Pronunciation 
To which is Seer ene an enormous amount of Most Useful an@ Very valuable 
information of incalcuable worth to every class, viz : 






BANKERS DOCTORS LANDLORD 
MERCHANTS MINISTERS, FARMERS.” 
LAWYERS sTU TS,’ | MECHANICS, 


As wel eople Of no Special Callin 
Among the Wuitifenees "Oost nuts of this inc ee 4 and —- ae 
Jaane will be found concise, Important and correct Articles upon Chronology 
Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture, Names, History, Insolvent, Interest and Lud 
Laws of the different States and Territories of the Ttnion Census Returns, §)ow. 
ing Debt, Population, Manufactures, Production and Wealtb of the Uni ted 
States, Ancient Mythology, etc., etc, In truth itis 
The Very Essence of more than 100 ,volumes, 
ja ee BE. ng ay ouuee anagen OF HUMAN KNOWLEDG 
stor rts, ence, nance, Commerce, Geography, and the 
World’s History; making an unrivalled Read commerce, Geography, Readera, 
Workers, Thin ore NE riters. A new condensation of universal ons.” 
ee POU LAnD ILLUSTRATION 
ctionary’’ sent yl on 
geceipt of One 4 liar, Six copies, ive Ollgrs. cet oe your friends 
to send with you ou will have your own k free. Sen@ Money by Regis- 
tered Letter or Post fice oy Order. Tue BEst Boox Out For AGENTS. 
World Manufecturing Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY, which is advertised for 
sale at one Dollar by the World Manufacturi Co ,is a useful com- 
pendium of information, besides being a fairly comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. It contains principles of pronun- 
ciation, list of words that are usually mispronounced, directions how 
to speak and write with elegance and ease, a vocabuary of slang and 
vulgar phrases, the Constitution of the United States. Declarat of 
Independence and various statistical tables relating to the growth and 
commerce of the country. We have frequent occasion to use itin the 
“ Christian Union” o, , and regard it well worth the price. 


TH 
One copy of the ON Ne 








werTHE BHEST-s-41 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 
do better 9 work and do it easier and in less time 
than any other machine in the world. Warranted for 
five years, and if it don't wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS W WANTED inevery county.Wecan 


‘id proof Ag —— 

ake a oe ring the — 
success “3808 this acher. —- 
eee Sample to those Gostring « an in agency © 
brated ing 


yt lowest 
eer Hon. 


tave 
ee only 
Also the 
at manufact- 
e favite the strictest ———— 
our echaione ona postal for 


ay Co.. Erie. Pa. 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., WN. Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


Round Hats and Bonnets. 
NEW STYLES EVERY DAY 


HOME MANUFACTURERS; ALSO IM- 


PORTED. 
The Unapproachable Stock. 


LADIES’ TRIMMED.) No assortment 
like it in the 
city or else- 
where. 


FROM 


MISSES’ TRIMMED. } 


NEW BRAIDS AND NOVEL STYLES. 
FINEST TEXTURES. 


SATIN PORCUPINE HATS, 


13c.. 20c., 25c.: FORMER PRICK, 45., 
65c., Tic. UP. 
FINEST NEAPOLITAN LACE BONNETS. 

50 cents ; former price, $2.25. 
FINEST SWISS LACE HATS AND BONNETS, 
75c., 95 , $1 15, $1 25—HAIF LAST WEEK'S 
PRICES. 

Italian lace hats and bonnets, 55c.; 
ALL SHAPES AND COLORS. 


Finest Satin Panama Straw 


ALL SHAPES AND COLORS, 85c., 95c., up. 

FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, 49c., PLAIN AND 
FANOY COLORS. 

BLACK CHIP HATS, AND BONNETS, ALL THE 


LATEST STPLES, 59c., 


DRESS SILKES- 


Will offer on Monday, 


SPEGIAL BARGAINS. 


80 PIEOES FULL 20-INCH ELEGANT QUALITY 
ALI. SILK BLAOK SATIN MERVEILLEUX, AT 
$1 00. 

70 PIECES DESIRABLE SHADES SATIN MER- 
VEILLEUX, AT 45c., T5c., $1.00, $1 25, 
$1.50. 

GREATLY UNDER VALUE. 


115 PIECES BLACK DAMASSE, ALLSILK 45c., 
75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25. 
89 PIECES 24-INCH ALL-SILK FOULARDS, 
- ACK AND COLORS, POLKa Dots, 55c , 60c., 
»» 7c. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


WHITE AND COLORED CHEOKS AND BLUE 
AND WHITE STRIPES, AT 75 Ct8. OANNOT BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 





113 PIECES OF 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK. 


SPEOIAL LINE aT 85c., 90c., 95c., $1.00 to 
50 


IN RICH DUCAPES. 


21 INCHES WIDE, CADET BLUES, BRONZE, 
GARNETS, BROWNS, MYRTLES, AND OTHER 
DESIRABL& SHADES, aT $1.15; REGULAR 
prick. $1 50 
FULL YJNES OF TRIMMING SILKS, 55 OENTS. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine 


WOULD YSU SHOP WITH EASE AND OOM- 
FORT: THEN PROOURE A COPY OF THIS MAG- 
AZINE, WHICH INCLNDES A PRICE AND PIO- 
TORIAL CATALOGUE OF ALL ARTICLES IN OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS. TO OUT-OF-TOWN FAMI 
LIES IT 18 ESPECIALLY VALUABLE. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER AN- 
NUM: 15c- SINGLE COPY. 





WE ALSO ISSUE A FREE OATALOGUE, 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 





ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLTLY AT. 
TENDED TO. 





PARTIES INTENDING TO SOJOURN IN THE 
OOUNTRY SHOULD PROOURB A GOPY OF 
EITHER OUR MAGAZINE OR CATALOGUE, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 GRAND ST. 
06, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8T., 
%, 1 AND 6 OROHARD ST. 





Announcement 


0, D, CASES SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 13th St, 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 
PAPERS. 


QUICK MAILS »» FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


DRY GOODS 








BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, ane 
ae BY LETTER FuiNge: 
ba Racor —FROM— CA RPETS 
ROGUES JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 23" 
LACE GOODS, 4 Ww *) _UMBRELLAS 


BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 


UNDERWEAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 


LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GooDs, 
INFANT WEA ene 
COLORED SILKS, Descriptive eneonge 
SATINS, VELVETS, Mailed Free on 

TOILET ARTICLES, aile 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, Samples promptly forwarded. Orders executed 
COLLARS AND UUFFS, with the most scrupulous care and despatch. 


edie Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction a&’ if you were buying 
in person. Send for our SMALLWARESS 

LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GEN'19’ FURNISHING 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 


W.& J. SLOANE 8. H. MACY & CO. 


IN ORDER TO REDUCE THEIR THEIR STOCK 14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 


BEFORE 
NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL 


WILL OFFER 
At Very -Attractive Prices 


A Large Line 








We are constantly adding many elegant novelties 


in our 


Dress Silk 





or 
IMPOR TED AND DOMES TIC Department and at the most reasonable prices, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brusrels OUR 


and Ingrain. 


CARPETS. 


CHINA MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, 
DRUGGETS, ETC. 


649,651 & 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


Table China and Glassware, 
Bronzes, Glocks, Plaques, 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 
Special attention invited to 
our new room, on second 


floor, main buliding, for our R. H. MACY & 60. 


of Oupe and saucere, and EVERY ONE Saireins 


BLACK SILKS 


Are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
dome+tic manu‘acturers, and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exact.y as repre: ented. 








We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 
They are made in our own work-rooms and are 
of most excellent value, 


Gents’ unlaundried 
SHIRTS 
Made to order of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed 


a perfect fit, at 
99c. 
A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 








SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 





OUR SPRING AND SUMMER OATALOGUE NOW 
| READY. 











other cholce goods. Nain for Grune om TOUR EL Bone 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 
NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR STH AVE. 


SPECIAL AND ATTRACTIVE 


BARCAINS. 


I AM NOW SELLING FOR NEARLY HALF 
THEIR REGULAR PRICE A LARGE LINE OF 


Trimmed Bonnets 
AND ROUND HATS. 


ALSO AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN MANILLA, CHIP, PORCUPINE. anp MILAN 
BRAIDS. 


OSTRICH (PLUMES AND TIPS. 
LACES AND LACE GOODS, 
De ESS TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY GODODs, &c. 





JAMES C. JOHNSON, 


62 FAUBOURG POISSON- No. 8 EAST 14TH ST. 
NIERE, PA | “NEAR 5TH AV.,N.Y. 





On Monday, May 29th, 
Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
will place on their retail 
counters several large lots 
of Black Rhadames and 
Merveilleux, at prices from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a yard. 

No corresponding advan- 
tage to purchasers has ever 
been previously offered, 

They have also marked 
down a lot of Rich Satin 
Brocade, very suitable for 
combination with the above 
mentioned goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. {ith St. 





CLOTHING. 


NOW READY 


OUR ENTIRE SPRING STOGK OF 


OVERCOATS, 
SUITS, 
TROUSERS, 


&c., &c., suited to all ages 
and sizes: Also an elegant 
line of goods in the piece 
for Custom Orders. 


Quality the Best. Prices 
the Lowest. We Solicit a 
Call. 


Wade & Cumming, 


Cor. 8th Avenue and 23d Street. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 

















